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If you’ve ever wanted to fly a helicopter, here’s your 
= prog ow & The Army has openings now in its Warrant 
Officer Flight Training Program. 

To qualify, you must have a high school diploma, be at 
least 18 years old and not older than 30 upon entry into 
the course. You must meet certain physical and mental 
| requirements for enrollment'in the Warrant Officer 
Flight Training Program. 

Prior to entering helipcopter flight training, you must 
successfully complete basic training and pre-flight 
training. 

If you'd like to wear the wings of an Army Aviator, 
stop by or call: 





Captain Richard J. Krantz 
(617) 451-4819 


ARMY. | ! 
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by Charles Bloche 
Not since the 1960s — the heyday of the free flow of Marxist 
ideas on college campuses — have leftist professors received 
the kind of scrutiny they have recently. Since its inauguration 
last August, Accuracy in Academia has criticized liberal 
professors across the country for biased teaching. The 
Washington-based group claims it's opening the channels to 
multisided debate of important issues. The professors say their 
methods smack of McCarthyism. 
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With the exception of the University of California at Berkeley, 
state-supported public institutions have never been able to 
command the prestige of their private counterparts. For the 
best education, students have typically had to endure the 
pressures of a Harvard or a Stanford. Now comes a book in 
praise of higher education in the public sector. Public Ivy, 
written by a University of California admissions director, 
suggests that at least eight state-subsidized colleges and 
universities are giving the private heavyweights a run for 
their money. 
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Gone are the days when money flowed profusely from the 
coffers of the federal government into the pockets of needy or 
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lot stiffer. 
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IS YOUR CAMPUS 

















Study around the world, visiting Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Sri Lanka, India, Egypt, Turkey, Greece and Spain. Our 100 day voyages 
sail in January and September offering 12-15 transferable hours of credit from more than 50 voyage-related courses. 
The S.S. UNIVERSE is a 500 passenger American-built ocean liner, registered in Liberia, Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, 


race or creed. 








For information write: 

Semester at Sea 
Institute for Shipboard Education ® University of Pittsburgh ® 2E Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
Or call toll free (800) 854-0195 ©@ In Pennsylvania (412) 624-6021 
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Speak no evil 


A new group monitors professors 


by Charles Bloche 


omewhere beyond the reach of 
by politics is the dream of the uni- 

versity, free of obligations, pres- 
sures, and pragmatism, a haven for 
unrestrained debate — somewhere, that 
is, in myth. From battlegrounds in 
Southeast Asia to racism in South Africa, 
political issues and calls to action have 
continuously unsettled the academic 
sanctum. Are such activities part of the 
spirit of the uncompromised university 
or a threat to the unencumbered ex- 
change of ideas? Do they inform debate 
or distort it? Billing itself Accuracy in 
Academia (AIA), a new national group 
wants to rouse students locally and 
nationally to an awareness of what it sees 
as political urgencies. The alarm this time 
is from the right, but the effect is oddly 
familiar: the restless dream of academic 
freedom is once again jolting campuses 
awake. 

AIA was founded last August as an 
offshoot of Accuracy in Media, a group 
pledged to uncover liberal biases in 
journalism. The founder of both or- 
ganizations is Reed Irvine, a onetime 
economist for the Federal Reserve Board. 
Irvine is not shy about his motivations. 
“It seems to be pretty well established 
that liberal-arts colleges are hotbeds of 
liberalism and turn out little liberals who 
go knee-jerking their way through life,” 
Irvine told the Washington Post recently. 
AIA’s solution is to challenge liberal 
professors it feels indoctrinate students 
and stifle free discussion. 

As a media watchdog Irvine is some- 
thing of a gadfly. He has purchased stock 
in major media corporations so he can 
use the forum of each company’s annual 
meeting to criticize its coverage. The idea 
is not to force change on the directors but 
to keep public attention and pressure on 
them. To combat bias in the classroom, 
Irvine is trying the same strategy. AIA 
has begun to recruit students to report 
the names of their professors who fail to 
teach subjects with “objectivity and 
balance.” 

“We want to broaden the debate,” says 
22-year-old Laslo Csorba, whom Irvine 
has hired to direct the group. “Professors 
have a right to freedom and free speech, 
but they have a special responsibility to 
students not to propagandize. When 
students are not getting balanced views, 
they're not getting their money’s worth.” 
Csorba says he will oppose imbalance on 
the right or left but that most indoctri- 
nation seems to come from “‘departments 
with scholars espousing liberal, leftist, or 
even Marxist views.” “All we’re doing,” 
he adds, “is criticizing — enlightening 
the consumer who supports higher 
education.” 

The goal of AIA, according to Csorba, 


is to investigate student complaints and 
challenge offending professors when the 
students themselves feel powerless to do 
so. Students with grades and credits at 
stake may feel uncomfortable confront- 
ing their graders head-on, so AIA has 
arranged to take their reports via mail 
and a toll-free number. Csorba says he 
studies reading lists and listens to tapes 
of lectures. If he feels a professor is toeing 
a “liberal-leftist” line without offering 
other points of view, AIA will make a 
complaint directly to the professor. If the 
professor refuses to change, AIA will 
send a statement of rebuttal, and even 
books with opposing points of view, to 
students in the class; the group will also 
publicize the case in its newsletter, which 
is distributed to students, professors, 
contributors, and the media. 

But opponents claim the group’s real 
purpose is to intimidate, to stifle 
the expression of unpopular ideas in 
the classroom. “It sounds like Mc- 
Carthyism,” charges Harvard Vice 
President John Shattuck. “They want to 
check the political or ideological views of 
a figure and let the public know who 
they are. It’s not terribly far from that to 
blacklisting and telling the university 
who should be allowed to teach.” 
Shattuck says that any decisions about 
teachers, curriculum, or reading materi- 
als at a school should be left to its faculty, 
regardless of prevailing politics. “Any 
effort by a group outside a university — 
whether by government or corporations 
or outside individuals — to influence 
what's going on in the classroom is an 
affront to academic freedom.” 

Academics locally and across the 
country echo Shattuck’s view. Intolerant 
professors do exist, some say, but they 
come from all points on the political 
spectrum. The American Association of 
University Professors has denounced 
AIA as politically motivated. Also among 
the groups’s detractors, for many of the 
above reasons, is the Institute for Educa- 
tional Affairs, a conservative foundation 
responsible for funding and nurturing 
more than 50 student newspapers na- 
tionwide since 1979. The institute’s op- 
position is critical because AIA has been 
counting on conservative student papers 
to help publicize its efforts on local 
campuses. 

The institute sympathizes with AIA’s 
ideological orientation but criticizes its 
tactics, saying they constrict debate. “Our 
very purpose is to increase the number of 
viewpoints on campus,” says institute 
president Leslie Lenkowsky, who is also 
an adjunct professor of public policy at 
Georgetown University. “It is clear that 
what a professor does in class is his 
business and the business of his faculty 
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colleagues — not the business of an 
outside organization.” More than half of 
the members of the institute’s board are 
university professors. 

Csorba responds that his critics reflect 
precisely the academic insularity that 
itself constricts debate. “What's wrong 
with political discussion and dissent in 
class?” he asks. “We're enlivening de- 
bate, not limiting it.” A professor is 
entitled to express his opinion, he 
explains, adding, “and we're entitled to 
criticize it.” He complains that AIA’s 
opponents compare the group to 
McCarthyism only because the AIA is 
conservative. It’s guilt by association, he 
says. “They themselves are engaging in 
McCarthyism.” 

Csorba says the outcry against AIA 
“shows we've touched a nerve in 
academia,” adding that the criticism and 
negative publicity have only helped to 
generate support. Thanks largely to 
media attention, he says, “we've received 
over $40,000 from. some 1000 different 
contributors,” most of that in amounts of 
less than $50. All told, he says, it’s enough 
money to keep the group going until it 
wins large corporate contributions. He 
says AIA has received 500 to 600 letters 
so far from students at 150 schools and is 
getting five to 10 phone calls a day. Some 
students even want to set up chapters on 
their own campuses. According to 
Csorba, AIA is currently investigating 
“nine or 10 specific cases.” 

None of these cases, however, is in the 
Boston’ area, though Csorba says he has 
received complaints about several local 
professors. These include Boston Uni- 
versity historian Howard Zinn, Harvard 
physicist George Wald, and Harvard 
historian John Womack, as well as 
UMass-Amherst economist Samuel 
Bowles. Csorba says he has yet to receive 
detailed reports on these individuals and 
concedes that “as far as we know, they’re 
teaching objectively and fairly.” Csorba 


Boston University’s Howard Zinn: proud to be among the chosen 





even goes as far as admitting that his 
recruiting effort has made little impact in 
Boston. A few students have expressed 
interest, he says, but AIA has no active 
Boston volunteers. 
* * * 

If the group has had so little success 
here — America’s flagship of higher 
education — how effective can it be? 


Does AIA really pose the threat to the 


universities that redbaiting did in the 
‘50s? Zinn, for one, doesn’t sound overly 
frightened. He says he was delighted to 
find out he had made the team. “I 
thought it was an honor. My friends are 
all envious of me and want me to call this 
organization up and recommend them.” 
But Zinn makes no joke of the potential 
power of AIA. “There is always a 
political factor in determining who teach- 
es, who gets tenure, who gets raises, who 
gets promoted,” he 
names singled out are probably safe, but 
“the proper target for them [AIA] would 
be people without tenure whom they can 
really intimidate or get fired. Of course, a 
firing would never be overt or based on 
politics but could just happen with other 
reasons found.” 

Csorba denies that AIA has designs 
against particular professors or views. 
The group merely responds to student 
complaints and doesn’t target anyone; he 
repeats that all the impetus comes from 
dissatisfied students themselves. “We 
have no lists,” he stresses. “We cannot 
possibly find out about a professor unless 
a student tells us, and we're only using 
reports from students who are now 
inside the classroom participating.” 

But the group’s own literature con- 
tradicts Csorba’s claims. An essay Csorba 
wrote, entitled “Higher Education’s Bad 
Apple: Academic Marxism,” is part of a 
publicity packet sent to conservative 
groups nationwide. “A network has 
developed among the Marxist academic 
community so professors can support 
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Boston—Friday, December 6, 1985 
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Ph.D. in Social Welfare Policy 
In policy analysis, research of critical health/human service 
issues, and a future-oriented research program, you will 
work with faculty and alumni in the study of social policy. 


*health care 


*long term care 
*mental health 
developmental disabilities 


Human Services 


Our Master’s Program will provide policy analysis and 
consulting expertise . We offer unique 
human service coursework designed to earn your degree in 


12-15 months. 


Policy Areas: 
*employment & training 
*employee benefits 
*human resources 
*criminal justice 








Please call or write for further information: 
Heller Graduate School, Brandeis University, 


Waltham, MA 02254 
(617) 647-2944 
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program. 

© 6 to 1 Student/Teacher ratio. 

¢ Hands-on training in 5 different 
food service operations. 

Personal attention. 

¢ Small school. 

Paid personalized internships. 

* Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission of NATTS. 

* State certified, VA approved. 

¢ Financial aid available to 
qualified students. 

¢ Advanced placement 
information available. 

© Require highly motivated 
students. 
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one another as they rise up the ranks of 
the various colleges,” it asserts. “Marxist 
professors now dominate” many depart- 
ments, it goes on. The essay warns 
students that “Marxist professors do not 
believe in objectivity,” and that “to lie 
outright” is “a common characteristic of 
Marxism.” Students must “confront and 
expose” such professors, “in response to 
the threat that these Marxist ideologues 
pose to America’s most fundamental 
freedoms.” 

And if the students won't, AIA will. 
Belying Csorba’s insistence that students 
are the sole messengers of teaching 
biases, the August newsletter to mem- 
bers of Accuracy in Media made a direct 
appeal for “mature” volunteers to enroll 
in classes as “auditors.” “Since young 
students may not have the knowledge or 
the time to carry out this function as 
carefully as would be desirable, we are 
asking mature adults to volunteer to 
enroll in courses on campuses near their 
homes to serve as auditors for Accuracy 
in Academia. If funding permits, we will 
pay the expenses, including tuition, for 
the volunteer auditors.” A September 11 
letter from Csorba to editors of con- 
setvative campus newspapers confirmed 
the plan: “If you know of classes where 
the presence of such a person would be 
particularly helpful, please let us know.” 
Apparently, AIA is compiling a hit-list. 

The newsletter continued: “Our adult 
volunteers will be encouraged to take an 
active role of challenging questionable 
statements in classroom discussions, 
providing alternative reading material 
and suggesting supplementary course 
reading lists. ... Volunteers will also be 
encouraged to provide leadership for 
younger students, encouraging them to 
cooperate with AIA, and obtaining their 
assistance in putting out AIA materials, 
including a campus newsletter.” 

Although no such volunteers have 
showed up in local schools, BU’s Zinn 


Accuracy in Academia’s Laslo Csorba: a dissenter from the New Right 


believes the group has begun to inhibit 
professors in classrooms around the 
country. He cites a colleague in Wyoming 
who called Zinn one night wondering if 
AIA would target the colleague's class. 
Zinn says he never thought the con- 
troversy would reach into an out-of-the- 
way state such as Wyoming. “The truth is 
that the actual monitoring would never 
be as important as the threat of monitor- 
ing,” Zinn says. “I know that professors 
without tenure are careful about what 
they say in the classroom anyway, 
[fearing] that it gets back to the ad- 
ministration.” 

So far the only academic AIA has 
opposed officially is Mark Reader, who 
teaches a survey course on political 
ideologies at Arizona State University. 
AIA contends that Reader teaches sup- 
port of disarmament and a nuclear freeze 
while: ignoring the theories of “deter- 
rence or peace through strength.” “He’s 
spending most of his time on the nuclear 
threat and the immorality of nuclear 
war,” says Csorba. “He seems to be using 
his position to convey his antinuclear 
biases and fears to his students. Ap- 
parently, he doesn’t encourage dis- 
clssion. He looks down on people who 
disagree with him.” Csorba says he 
called Reader 18 times about his teaching 
methods and sent a registered letter, but 
Reader refused to respond. Now AIA will 
focus its first newsletter on Reader's 
political-ideologies class. “We're publi- 
cizing it, and we're refuting a lot of 
points that he makes.” 

For his part, Reader complains that 
AIA’s actions have amounted to harass- 
ment. “Three or four calls would have 
been sufficient to make their point,” he 
says. But along with Csorba’s 18 calls to 
his office, Reader charges that Reed 
Irvine called to complain to his depart- 
ment head and even called him at home 
at 9:30 p.m. on a Friday night. Then, on 
November 8, Irvine flew into Phoenix to 








make speeches and media appearances 
denouncing Reader. 

“T'm tenured, and I'm fairly secure,” 
says Reader, “but even so, I’m emotional- 
ly vulnerable to anxiety from public 
ridicule and attacks of incompetence. It's 
humiliating.” Reader has refused to 
respond to any of AIA’s attacks but says, 
that he and his wife are “very concerned 
that our private space has been intruded 
upon, our home, my classroom, my 
mind. They’ve got a victim. These are 
tactics we normally associate with 
fascism.” Reader says that colleagues are 
already changing their teaching style to 
avoid tangling with AIA. “You tend to 
tailor books, or you tailor thoughts, 
rather that get yourself in a hassle. You 
take the safe way out.” 

. . * 

A key element of AIA’s national 
organizing strategy has been the con- 
servative student papers. In mid Septem- 
ber Csorba sent information packets to 
editors of conservative papers na- 
tionwide. “They were very helpful,” he 
says. Several ran a column he had 
written. In fact, many of the papers 
themselves have long been criticizing 
liberal professors for one-sided teaching. 
“We've been doing it for years,” says Joe 
Friend, a senior at the University of 
Washington, in Seattle, and publisher of 
the school’s Spectator, which receives 
funding from the Institute for Educa- 
tional Affairs. “We want people to know 
there is a wide range of intolerance and 
censorship on campus with regard to 
conservative views.” 

Friend says that this fall the Spectator 
“decided to take a critical look at how 
professors teach their courses “and 
subsequently took to task a class on the 
“psychosocial aspects of nuclear war 
taught entirely from the peace move- 
ment’s perspective,” as well as a 
women’s studies class on lesbianism. 
“We read the text material and found it to 
be written completely from the point of 
view that lesbianism is a healthy lifestyle 
that is often preferred to heterosexuality. 
There was no effort to explain the other 
side or defend traditional values,” he 
says. 

The Spectator’s critiques were written 
independently of AIA, but Friend says 
that the watchdog group contacted him 
and that his paper supported its efforts. 
“They’‘re a good group of people trying to 
promote conservative views,” he says. 

When officials of the Institute for 
Educational Affairs discovered that the 
Spectator had not only supported AIA 
but also written critiques of professors on 
its own, they were enraged, according to 
a Spectator staffer who asked not to be 
identified. “They were very upset, but we 
explained to them that this is an issue 
that conservative campus newspapers 
got started on.” 

Indeed, many institute-funded papers, 
following the lead of the ferocious 
Dartmouth Review, have been jumping 
all over liberal professors for years. With 
only one leg to stand on, the institute 
eventually reconsidered its position. Its 
solution, according to institute president 


Lenkowsky, was to draw a distinction 
between critiques of professors made by 
a student paper and those made by AIA. 
“One is a student organization that is 
contributing to the debate,” he explains. 
“The other is an outside organization 
coming in, keeping lists of professors.” 
The institute tried out its new approach 
on the Spectator. They contacted the 
paper, Friend says, and “encouraged us 
to keep doing what we're doing but write 
an article criticizing AIA, saying it's 
wrong for an outside group to do it 
[oppose professors]. We said, ‘Forget it.’ 
The institute has given us money. We're 
not going to have a group that has given 
us money dictating what we write.” 

The distinction between insiders and 
outsiders — which echoes that of 
Harvard's Shattuck — seems to miss the 
point in its failure to confront the 
substance of the AIA attacks. Do 
professors have the right to shape their 
own curricula, or should they be respon- 
sible for presenting all views? No answer 
from Lenkowsky. The only issue that 
roils him is whether outsiders or insiders 
should lead the attack against academic 
authority. And, coming from the Institute 
for Educational Affairs, this reservation 
seems hollow. Certainly Lenkowsky 
feels no remorse about his own organiza- 
tion’s outside influence on the papers he 
funds: “It’s quite clear that we will not 
fund any paper that cooperates with this 
group,” he says, declining to say whether 
the Spectator will be cut off for defying 
the institute’s demands. He adds that the 
institute has handed down ultimatums 
over other issues in the past, though he 
won't specify which ones. 

The reaction of student papers to AIA 
will most likely depend not on 
Lenkowsky’s example but on their own 
judgment. The Spectator aside, they 
don’t all accept either the tactics of AIA 
or the prerogative of the academics. 
Senior Tom Firestone, editor of 
Harvard’s conservative paper, the 
Salient, says he threw Csorba’s mailing 
away. “Don’t get me wrong. We're 
delighted around here to take apart any 
professor's weak liberal arguments or 
knee-jerk views. And we welcome any- 
one who argues the merits. But this is a 
university. We're thinking adults. It’s all 
interpretation, and professors have the 
right to offer theirs.” Firestone adds, ‘We 
won't have anything to do with a red 
baiting group that chases after professors 
more than their ideas.”’ 

The ultimate effect of AIA may depend 
on students like Firestone. The academic 
community may not like outsiders as 
critics, but a warm enough response to 
them on campus could blur the distinc- 
tion between students and outsiders. As 
academics scramble to protect them- 
selves from attack, AIA will measure its 
success not by the few professors it can 
target but by the larger consensus it can 
forge. Irreverent young conservatives 
coming of age have long reveled in the 
iconoclasm of their ideas. Now fashion 
has caught up with them, and their ranks 
are swelling. Will they tolerate the 
independence of liberals? 0 
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he first law of consumer 
i information is that when 

the price of a supposedly 
necessary commodity or service 
goes through the roof, somebody 
will make a buck telling us how 
to save money on it. Last spring, 
the announcement of the 1985- 
‘86 private-college tuitions gave 
newspaper writers easy copy and 
Ivy-struck parents palpitations. 
Once again, tuition and fees at 
the more prestigious colleges 
climbed much faster than infla- 
tion — they're now equal to the 
price of a moderately swank new 
car or the down payment on a 
house in» many parts of the 
country. Tuition broke the magic 
$10,000 mark at most of these 
colleges, surpassed $11,000 at 
Harvard and MIT, and reached 
$12,000 at the most expensive 
college of all, Bennington. As in 
any market, sales at the very high 
end held steady. But many in- 
stitutions in the middle and lower 
ranks watched their applications 
and enrollments continue to sag. 

Now come two books on how 
to get champagne matriculation 
at a six-pack price. Of the two, 
Richard Moll’s The Public Ivys 
(Viking) is the more narrow in 
focus and, hence, the less serv- 
iceable to window-shopping stu- 
dents. It’s largely devoted to sup- 
porting the thesis that an elite 
corps of public institutions is de- 
veloping the mystique and 
strengths that have traditionally 
been the domain of the private 
Ivy League. The Best Buys in 
College Education, by New York 
Times (Times Books) education 
editor Edward B. Fiske, is a 
guidebook, not a treatise. 

In Best Buys, Fiske and the 
Times’ research grunts have 
sifted through the nation’s 2000- 
odd four-year institutions of 
higher learning and come up 
with about 200 that are supposed- 
ly the “best buys.” For each, the 
researchers have provided the 
usual statistics on acceptance 
ratios, Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores, class sizes, costs, 
and so on, with extra notes on 
“money-saving options” and a 
page or two on curricula and 
campus character: just about 
what a dazed high-school senior 
wants to know. 

The most general lesson to be 
drawn from Best Buys is, go West 
or South, young bargain-seeker. 
The average annual disposable 
income of a family of four, it 
reports, is about $9000 higher in 
New England than in the South- 
east, $6000 higher here than in 
the Rocky Mountain states, and 
$5000 higher than in the Midwest 
and Southwest. Accordingly, col- 
lege costs and professors’ salaries 
are, with some exceptions, lower 
in these regions. Boston may be 
the world’s definitive college 
town, but only three schools in all 
Massachusetts rate as best buys: 
Northeastern, the University of 
Massachusetts, and little Gordon 
College, in Wenham. As long as 
airline super savers hold, and gas 
stays cheap enough for af- 
fordable cross-country auto- 
mobile transport, it might make 
sense to leave home for school- 
ing. Besides, the scenery and 
skiing are better out West. 

Although Best Buys is largely a 
straightforward guide to cost- 
efficient learning, it shows a 
healthy respect for the American 
tradition of diversity in higher 
education. Fiske includes both 
public and private colleges in his 
evaluations, but he assesses them 
by different standards of cost. He 
recognizes that average tuition, 
room, and board at the privates 
are nearly twice that for in-state 
students at the publics, but in his 
estimation privates can still be 
best buys. 

Best Buys does not generalize 
about the differences between 
private and public schools. But 
we may infer from the specifics 
that private colleges offer several 
things the big universities can’t: 
communal esprit and purpose, 
intimacy and ready access to 
professors, and, for those who 
seek it, religious grounding. The 
private colleges may have to 
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hustle their alumni for donations, 
but they aren’t prey to shortfalls 
in state tax revenues, which have 
lately undermined such schools 
as the University of Washington, 
in Seattle. Private colleges may 
fall victim now and then to high- 
handed presidents, but presi- 
dents are much easier to change 
than state governments. The 
privates needn't fear the sort of 
ravages that Ronald Reagan, as 
governor, tried to wreak on the 
University of California in the 
early ‘70s; nor must they bother 
with the red tape and over- 
regulation that have hamstrung 
New York’s state university sys- 
tem. Despite the expense then, 
the independanes enjoyed by 


private coll makes them 
worthy contenders for Fiske’s 
best-buy ~— 


* * 
scnecadhlle: across the country, 
public universities are striving to 
recoup their disadvantages, while 
preserving the great advantage of 
state subsidy. In The Public Ivys, 
Moll argues that the best public 
colleges are actually catching up 
with their private counterparts. 
“Fresh traditions,” he writes, “are 
taking root in the healthier-than- 
ever public sector of higher 
education. One development has 
been inevitable: the emergence of 
a perceived hierarchy of who is 
best among public colleges and 
universities. As in the private 
sector, with its reputed ‘best’ — 
the Ivy League, the Seven Sisters, 
and a handful of others — an elite 
in the public sector has evolved, 
relatively unnoticed. The Public 
Ivys are beginning to surface.” 
Moll singles out eight Public Ivys: 
the University of California, the 
University of Michigan, Miami 
University of Ohio, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the 
University of Texas, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the College of 
William and Mary, and New 
England’s own University of Ver- 
mont. 

The author speaks from a 
privileged position of authority, 
but perhaps also from a particular 
bias. Moll has previously served 
as dean of admissions at Vassar 
and Bowdoin and has worked in 
the admissions offices of both 
Harvard and Yale. He is now 
dean of admissions at the Santa 
Cruz campus of the University of 
California, the first of the Public 
Ivys he sets on the pedestal in his 
book. Moll states one prejudice 
up front, that he “leans toward 
the more subjective analysis of 
institutions.” It’s a justifiable 
bias. As he notes, “No one 
characteristic or conglomerate of 
objective characteristics — per- 
centage of Ph.D.s on the faculty, 
endowment per student, mean 
SAT scores of entering freshmen, 
starting salaries of graduating 
seniors, or number of Nobel Prize 
winners — can substantiate a 
‘best’ rating when people and 
places and funds can change 
abruptly.” A college is a mys- 
terious and complex institution, 
an organism, he might argue. It 
sells an experience and a myth 
rather than a tangible product; 
even the marketable sheepskins 
that the current careerist genera- 
tion pursues so avidly are worth 
only as much as the prestige of 
the institutions granting them. 

Moll has seen enough appli- 
cants choose Harvard over less 
glamorous, but perhaps more 
suitable, schools to recognize the 
power of myth. In fact, “image, 
prestige,” and “folklore” collec- 
tively constitute one of the four 
criteria by which he judges an 
institutions’s Ivyness. His other 
three criteria are also broad but 
well chosen. The first is “ad- 
missions selectivity,” which he 
says includes “a _ surprising 
degree of subjective analysis” at 
the better schools. Second is “a 
quality undergraduate academic 
program and experience, and the 
importance accorded the liberal 
arts,” which foster an “environ- 
ment for learning” rather than 
narrow career preparation. And 
the third is a school’s “resources” 
— in large part measured by the 
Continued on page 8 
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Continued from page 6 
resourcefulness with which 
they’re applied and the extent to 
which they‘re allocated to teach- 
rather than to research. 
how does the book stand as 


an argument for the emergence of 


Ivy League? 
a_public-university 


Many academic 


seven campuses 
stitute only one Public Ivy: He 
includes.the University of Texas, 
which has all the top professional 
‘guns and fancy facilities money 
can buy but whose students and 
intellectual life are not .of cor- 
respondingly high quality. 
Furthermore, the importance of 
the liberal arts in Moll’s-Public 
Ivy recipe is undermined by UT's 
most popular majors:. from the 
top choice, accounting, to the 
10th, management, all are strong- 
ly career-weighted. Students at 


' Miami University of Ohio show a 
similar bias in their choice of 
majors, and although Miami may . 


indeed, as one professor there 
told Moll, enjoy a 
regional mystique,” it has hardly 
spread nationwide. 

Moll argues that some Sunbelt 
universities, such as Texas and 
certain California campuses, 
have _rapidly achieved the 
substance of top-quality, educa- 
tion even though they lack the 
trappings of the Ivy League. On 


the-flip side is the only Public Ivy | 


in the Northeast — the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, which Moll 
praises more for its style than its 
substance. Certainly. Vermont 
has something: that attracts stu- 
dents; they seem to beat a path to 
its doors.. The school charges.the 
highest: tuition of any American 
public university, with fees for 
out-of-state students _ running 
about the average of private 
colleges nationwide. Never- 
theless, it has room for only 57 
percent of its applicants (a 
smaller percentage than that of 
any other Public Ivy besides the 
University of Virginia) and draws 
71 percent of its students from 
out of state. 

Yet Vermont’s academic 
strengths don’t explain its popu- 
larity. Thanks to a meager state 
treasury, UVM is notoriously 
starved in resources and pays its 
professors fairly poorly. Al- 
though it prides itself on a 
commitment to undergraduate 
teaching, in contrast to the gradu- 
ate-school and research emphasis 
of larger, more important’ uni- 
versities, even UVM’s own of- 
ficials admit that its academic 
programs are “uneven” and its 
students less than supremely 
“intellectual.” 

The University of Vermont 
seems to pass for Ivy mostly 
because it’s in the right place: 
convenient to the great Northeast 
metropolises, while suitably out- 
of-state in a region in which it’s 
fashionable to go away to college. 
The countryside and campus are 


- beautiful, the town’s quaint, the 


campus community’s mellow, 
and the skiing’s grand. It’s like 
Dartmouth without the pressure. 

Other public institutions, 
placed at extreme ends of the 
spectrum, more nearly fulfill the 
substance of Moll’s Ivy premise. 
Berkeley is the Harvard of public 
universities, the nation’s other 
great graduate-school and re- 
search institution. But; like 
Harvard, Berkeley often gives 
short shrift to its lowly under- 
grads, who may feel lost on its 
scholarly seas. Only if they have 
the drive and can pay attention in 
giant lecture halls will these 
undergraduates benefit from the 
halo effect of being around so 
many great minds. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the next- 
ranking public research uni- 


some -of Moll’s - 


“powerful - . 
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versity, is the Yale of Public Ivys, 
affording its undergrads more 
attention and smaller classes. 
And William and Mary (which 
many people, revealingly, as- 
sume is private) is the 
Swarthmore or Williams, 
zealously devoted to the tra- 
ditional liberal arts and to foster- 
ing a shared community of learn- 
ing. 

Such schools may stand out 
from the run of the public mill, 
but there are limits to the analogy 
between Public and Private Ivys. 
An elite institution's prestige and 
impact stem in large part from its 
ability to draw a national student 
body; state universities are, by 
definition, chartered to serve 
their states’ students first, and 
they discriminate heavily against 
out-of-staters in fees and often in 
admissions standards. Even 
Berkeley draws 90 percent of its 
students from California. (The 
exception is the University of 
Virginia, which was founded by 
Thomas Jefferson as Virginia's 
gift to the nation and therefore 
charges out-of-staters only a 
slight premium.) 

Furthermore, although public 
universities tend to rely more 
than the privates on grade-point 
averages and SAT scores in their 
admissions, their students’ scores 
are still much lower than those of 
students at the best privates. At 
the University of Vermont, for 
example, the 1983 freshman class 
averaged only 510 on the verbal 
SAT and 570 on the math; a third 
of its students ranked in the top 
tenth of their high-school classes. 
By comparison, over 90 percent of 
students entering Williams in 
1983 came from the top 10 
percent of their high-school 
classes, and their average SAT 
scores were 624 on the verbal, 662 
on the math. At Yale and 
Harvard, the numbers are even 
higher. At Smith, the average 
math score was 585, the verbal 
580; and 63 percent of the 1983 
freshmen fell in the top 10 
percent of their high-school 
classes. Wellesley records a ver- 
bal average of 610, a math score 
of 620, with 70 percent of its 
students coming from the top 10 
percent of their classes. 

You might expect greater 
diversity among the students at 
public universities. But Moll finds 
admissions officials at many 
publics lamenting (or at least 
noting) the white, middle-class- 
on-up homogeneity of their stu- 
dents. Private colleges, though 
more expensive, may actually be 
less homogeneous. They have 
traditionally charged on a more 
progressive scale: higher fees, but 
bigger breaks for the needy. As 
one University of Vermont re- 
cruiter told Moll, “We're a very 
respectable choice for the second 
and third quintile kids at the 
East's best prep schools. And let’s 
face it: these are the schools 
where college images are manu- 
factured.” 

Out West, where prestige is not 
monopolized by a venerable Ivy 
League, the notion of Public Ivys 
is not at all farfetched. Berkeley, 
the paradigm of the great state- 
supported school, has held its 
own with the private stars. 
Farther north, the University of 
Washington, a sort of research- 
heavy, second-tier Berkeley and 
one of the nine schools Moll calls 
“the best of the rest,” is both the 
state’s UMass and its Harvard. Its 
graduates pack Seattle’s top law 
firms and corporate boards, 
network exuberantly, leave their 
estates to their alma mater, and 
don’t hesitate to cite the UW on 
their résumés. Washington’s pri- 
vate colleges may sneer at the 
UW’s neglect of undergraduates, 
but they also snarl at being lost in 
its shadow. But not so in the Ivy- 
covered capitals of the East. At 
least not yet. The notion of a 
public-university elite is a myth 
that will become true only when 
enough people believe it. The 
Public Ivys is gathering notice in 
the ivory towers and thus doing 
its bit to fulfill the prophecy, for 
better or for worse. 0 
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high-school student from 
A a low- or middle-income 

family could get pretty 
discouraged looking at the price 
of a college education these days. 
A single year’s tuition at a private 
four-year college costs about as 
much as a brand-new car, and the 
four-year price tag could finance 
a small house or a condominium. 
A young person who chooses to 
go to college today is making the 
kind of financial commitment 
that his or her parents made 
when they decided to settle down 
and buy their first home. To 
handle these college bills, most 
students need financial as- 
sistance. Although some qualify 
for grants or scholarships, most 
finance part or all of their educa- 
tion by borrowing money. 

In the near future, however, 
there’s a good chance that stu- 
dent aid is going to get scarcer 
and more expensive. As tuition 
costs climb faster than the rate of 
inflation rises, the White House is 
busy thinning federal financial- 
aid resources to prevent those 
who aren’t “truly needy” from 
getting aid. Secretary of Educa- 
tion William Bennett set the tone 
for an expected wave of cutbacks 
when he told students last spring 
that they could cope with federal 
cuts by “divesting” themselves of 
stereos, cars, and three-week 
beach vacations. 

Bennett’s comments left stu- 
dents and their parents wonder- 
ing which students would qualify 
for financial assistance under the 
government's revamped guide- 
lines. Is it still possible for a 
student to finance a college 
education? Administrators of the 
existing government-aid pro- 
grams in Massachusetts say it is, 
but not always with federal 
money. They predict that stu- 
dents will feel the federal cuts 
primarily in the form of tighter 
eligibility requirements for feder- 
al aid. They also caution that 
competition for other kinds of aid 
may increase as a result. “Stu- 
dents won’t have so much access 
to federal programs, so they will 
have to turn to supplemental 
programs,” says Theresa Galvin, 
the corporate-communications 
representative for the Massachu- 
setts Higher Education As- 
sistance Corporation (MHEAC). 
“It’s up to the students to look for 
more loan programs that aren't 
federally subsidized.” 

MHEAC guarantees and 
processes all federal and state 
loans for Massachusetts college 
students. In 1984 the corporation 


Cost and effect’ 


Financial aid for college students 


guaranteed 126,254 student 
loans, seven percent more loans 
than it had guaranteed the 
previous year but still lower than 
the all-time high of 148,556 loans 
guaranteed in 1981. 

Although loans are the most 
popular form of financial as- 
sistance, typical student-aid 
packages can include a combina- 
tion of sources: federal and state 
scholarships, grants, and loans; 
assistance programs at individual 
colleges; private bank loans; 
grants and scholarships from 
private foundations and or- 
ganizations; and _ veterans’ 
benefits. 

Students usually look for help 
from the state and federal gov- 
ernment first because they can 
get larger amounts of funding at 
lower interest rates than are 
typically available in the private 
sector. Federal grants and loans 
account for almost 62 percent of 
all student aid, with state as- 
sistance adding another six per- 
cent. 

Uncle Sam awards about a 
third of his aid in direct grants 
and scholarships. The leading 
awards are Pell Grants and Sup- 
plemental Educational Op- 
portunity Grants (SEOG). Any 
US citizen or eligible noncitizen 
can apply for the $200 to $2000 
grants, which are renewable each 
year a student is in college. 

Massachusetts awards a 
number of grants to permanent 
state residents who are attending 
college full time. Students who 
have lived in the state at least a 
year and are attending a state- 
approved postsecondary school 
are eligible for renewable Gen- 
eral Scholarships. 

Gilbert Matching Scholarships 
and Tuition Waivers are also 
available to one-year state resi- 
dents through college financial- 
aid offices. Two other state schol- 
arships are available to students 
who fulfill certain academic re- 
quirements: high-school _prin- 
cipals can nominate Com- 
monwealth Scholars for one-time 
awards of $1000 each, and stu- 
dents who plan to attend a state- 
supported school can apply for 
renewable Honor Scholarships 





by Laura Brown 


that cover the cost of tuition. 
Finally, special graduate scholar- 
ships are available to students in 
medicine, dentistry, and veteri- 
nary medicine; recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC); and students who 
plan to become teachers. 

Such grants and scholarships 
help, but they don’t always com- 
pletely pay the way. Students 
who still need money can apply 
for a variety of federally sup- 
ported loans. The loans are at- 
tractive because they have very 
low interest rates, but the govern- 
ment is starting to tighten 
eligibility requirements because 
these loans are so popular.. 

In Massachusetts the loans are 
offered through private banks 
and credit unions and guaranteed 
by the MHEAC. The federal 
government makes the low inter- 
est rates possible by subsidizing 
banks to cover the difference 
between the market interest rate 





and the special student-loan in- 
terest rate. The feds charge each 
student a five percent fee, which is 
taken out of the principal of the 
loan. Students apply for the loans 
through the MHEAC, which 
guarantees the program by charg- 
ing a small fee — one half of one 
percent — to protect against the 
death or default of the borrower. 
The loans with the lowest interest 
rates are the National Direct 
Student Loans (NDSL). At five 
percent interest, students can 
borrow up to $3000 for their first 
two years in college and $3000 
more between the third year and 
the time they receive their under- 
graduate degree. Repayment 

ins six months after gradu- 
ation. The state offers a similar 
Low Interest Student Educational 
Loan at five percent rates, but it 
limits the amount to $1320 per 
year. 

Federal Guaranteed Student 
Loans (GSL), the next link in the 
aid chain, come with an eight 
percent interest rate. Students 
who are enrolled at least half- 
time can borrow $2500 each year, 
with a total loan ceiling of 
$12,500. 

Current regulations for GSLs 
require only those students with 
family incomes greater than 
$30,000 to show need. The gov- 
ernment, however, may soon 
lower the ceiling, which could 
mean that families who earn 
$29,000, say, and have only one 
child would be ineligible. 

Families that don’t qualify for 
the GSLs or that need more 
money than the loans provide 
still have options, but at higher 
interest rates. Federal PLUS loans 
(Parent Loan for Undergraduate 
Students) are available at 12 
percent interest, and a new state 
Alliance Loan program offers a 
variable 11.5 percent rate. On the 
positive side, both are still several 
percentage points below the mar- 
ket-level loans, and both offer up 
to $15,000 of additional borrow- 
ing power. 

According to the MHEAC’s 
Galvin, the new Alliance Loans 
will be offered through a non- 
profit corporation called the 
Educational Resources Institute, 





or TERI, in cooperation with local 

‘ banks.’ The’ higher+interest loans 
are, she adds, an example of the 
supplemental programs students 
can turn to as they get squeezed 
out of the federal loan system. 
“These programs are geared 
more toward middle-income 
families, and there’s no income 
limit to qualify. They're based 
mostly on someone's credit- 
worthiness. Someone has to 
prove that they can repay.” 

So what happens to lower- 
income students who don’t have 
a credit rating? “It’s important to 
keep the GSL and other. funds 
available to them,” Galvin says. 

me a * 

Whatever their family’s in- 
come, it’s clear that students will 
have to become increasingly re- 
sourceful to find the money they 
need to meet their college costs. 
Publications like The Ambitious 
Student’s Guide to Schools and 
Loans, by Robert and Anna 
Leider, argue that the aggressive 
and informed student will be the 
most successful at finding aid. 
“The theory of student aid,” they 
write, “holds that assistance 
should go to those who need it 
the most. In practice, assistance is 
more likely to find its way to 
those who know how to apply, 
when to apply and where to 
apply.” 

Anthony Bragalia, president of 
College Fund Access, in Boston, 
agrees. He says that many of his 
clients are middle-income 
suburban families who no longer 
qualify for federal student loans. 
The emergence of businesses like 
his is one sign that students are 
beginning to explore private- 
sector financial aid more ex- 
tensively. In the past 10 years 
College Fund Access has grown 
from a small local search firm to a 
national company, and Bragalia 
predicts that he will serve 100,000 
students in the next year. 

For a one-time fee of $39, 
Bragalia’s service will locate pri- 
vate sources of educational as- 
sistance through a computer 
search of a national data base. He 
argues that the price is reasonable 
for the amount of information he 
provides. ‘We guarantee a mini- 
mum of five, and up to 25, 
sources of financial aid for which 
the student is qualified and may 
apply, or we refund the process- 
ing fee and send whatever 
sources we find for free,” Bragalia 
explains. He stresses, though, 
that the firm can’t guarantee that 
its clients will receive the aid. 

After clients fill out a detailed 
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as 


Permanent Mass. Resident for at least 1 year, attending full-time a state- 
approved, post-secondary school 
Permanent Mass. resident for at least 4 years, full-time student at approved 
school of medicine, or medicine 
Permanent Mass. resident for at least 1 ° full-time an 
Lay 4 


Permanent Mass. resident for at least 1 year; enrollment in Mass. state- 
supported college or university 


Permanent Mass. resident for at least 1 planning to enter a college or 
university in Mass. as a full-time Vaone freshaken ” 


Mass. resident for at least 1 year, planning to enter 
4-year school in Mass. as a freshman 


Permanent Mass. resident for at least 2 years, attending full-time a graduate 
school in Mass. 
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Up to $1,320 a year, at 5 percent 
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HOW AND WHEN TO APPLY 


File the Massachusetts Financial Aid Form (MFAF) to 
arrive at College Scholarship Service after January | 


File the MFAF to arr: College Scholarship Service 
between january 1 and March 1 


Apply at financial-aid office of school; file the MFAF 
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Obtain application from lender or financial-aid office 
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application form, the firm’s IBM 
mainframe computer searches 
through 250,000 separate listings 
of aid offered by corporations, 
foundations, trade and 
professional associations, trusts, 
memorials, and civic and service 
clubs. Bragalia says the listings 
represent $3 billion in private 
financial aid. 

“With all the recent federal 
cutbacks in student financial aid 


and with Reagan stressing pri- 
vate initiative and placing 
emphasis on corporate dona- 
tions, we're following his lead,” 
he explains. Yet Bragalia looks at 
his service not so much as a 
replacement for federal aid but as 
a supplement to a family’s avail- 
able resources. He argues that 
College Fund Access has sources 
of aid that students would never 
find otherwise. “If a student 


were manually to go through the 
250,000 nongovernment sources 
we have at a rate of one every 
half minute, it would take him 
2000 hours.” 

It’s difficult to tell whether 
clients are successful in their aid 
searches, Bragalia adds, but a 
recent survey showed that 45 
percent of the students who 
followed the firm’s leads last year 
received some form of financial 





aid. 

Bragalia and the federal gov- 
ernment insist that many stu- 
dents can still pay for college, but 
nobody can determine how the 
financial aid crunch has affected 
educational choices. The ques- 
tion that remains is not whether 
students can afford an education 
but whether they can afford the 
education they really want. If the 
feds continue to trim loan pro- 


grams, causing students to pay 
higher interest rates to finance 
their educations, it’s true that 
many young people will still go 
to college, but will they be at- 
tending the college of their 
choice? And how much will their 
course of study at those colleges 
be determined by the amount of 
money they'll need to make to 
pay back their loans once they 
get out? O 
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PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Boston. Arcoirect 


tural Cent 





Entrance to the Boston Architectural Center: a one-year waiting list for admittance 


would be able to indulge our artistic 
longings — compose, photograph, 
dance, act, whatever — unfettered by the 
nagging voice of practicality, which 
periodically intones, “How will I eat?” or 
“‘Where do I get next month’s 
rent?” It is, however, possible to straddle 
the proverbial fence, if you're de- 
termined; you can hold down a job that 
will put food on the table by day, and run 
barefoot through the fields of artistic 
endeavor by night. 
Through a part-time degree or 
certification program, you can satisfy 


I n a more perfect world each of us 


621 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 
Tel. (617)731-0275 


After hours 


Studying the fine arts by night 


by James Daly 


your artistic yearnings with evening 
or weekend classes. A diploma or 
certificate earned through such a pro- 
gram could be an appropriate solution 
for those who have a strong desire for an 
education in the fine arts but who have 


Professional and Continuing Education 
Massachusetts College of Art 


personal or work restrictions that make 
full-time study impossible. 

An evening or weekend class typically 
represents a melting pot of professional 
and personal ambitions. Some students 

may be firmly committed to a career 
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change, whereas others may use the part- 
time structure as a way of testing the 
water before plunging headfirst in a new 
vocational direction. Still others may be 
satisfied with their professions but feel a 
need for more formal instruction to hone 
their skills and better their chances of 
artistic success. 

In some ways part-time study has an 
edge over full-time education. Part- 
timers are usually older and more 
committed to classwork and dedicated to 
learning than the average under- 
graduate. And since evening and week- 
end courses are usually small, instruction 
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is more individualized. 

On ‘these pages we've narrowed the 
focus to programs that offer an education 
in the fine arts — specifically, painting, 
sculpture, drawing, music, drama, pho- 
tography, and architecture — and tried to 
steer away from coursework with strictly 

For those who are interested in com- 
mercial art, there are a number of 


excellent around — for exam- 
ple, the } Island School of Design's 
certificate in scientific illustra- 


beaux-arts. After all, it takes a special 
person to head out for a three-hour class 
aftet.an eight-hour day. It takes someone 
with determination, stamina, and a com- 
mitment to succeed. But, most important, 
it takes the desire to learn. 


Academy of Television Artists 

The Academy of Television Artists is a 
nonprofit organization specializing in 

ing original plays for local tele- 

vision. It offers a certificate upon comple- 
tion of its 24-week program in acting, on- 
camera performance, and broadcasting. 

Classes are taught by working 
professionalsand meet once a week from 
6 to'10 p.m. A fully equipped television 
studio is available for student use. 
Budding thespians should contact the 
school to make ‘an. appointment for the 
interview and screen-test talent evalua- 
tion that the school requires for ad- 
mission: Tuition has not yet been set for 
the spring semester, which begins in late 
January. Registration is ongoing. The 
academy periodically offers free semi- 
nars-on how to break into show business. 

For more information, contact the 
Academy of ‘Television Artists, 196 
Harvard Avenue, Alliston 02134, 
787-5074. 


Actors Workshop 

“In today’s world, people are taking 
acting lessons for a lot more reasons than 
becoming an actor,” says Jerry Michaels, 
director of the Actors Workshop. “We get 
a lot of nonactor types, like attorneys and 
salesmen, who are taking acting classes 
for communications improvement.” 

Founded in 1956, the Actors Workshop 
is New England’s first professional thea- 














ter-arts school devoted to the training of 
actors for the courtroom and used-car lot, 
as well as for stage and screen. Its part- 
time certificate program includes all the 
usual courses of a college theater-arts 
program but skips the academic subjects. 





BAC’s Newbury Street building: a full-time program on a part-time basis 





The one-year program is divided into 
three 15-week courses at varying levels, 
with a faculty review following the 
completion of each level. Classes are 
taught in groups or on an individual 


. basis. Students receive instruction in the 


schools studio theater-in voice im- 
provisation, stage movement, rehearsals, 
and emotional awareness. Classes meet 
once or twice a week in the evenings for 
two to four hours; class size is limited to 
15. 

Tuition for the courses runs from $90 
to $310. A high-school education or 


Workshop, 40 
02216, 423-7313. 


Art Institute of Boston 

The Art Institute of Boston offers be- 
tween 22 and 25 courses for part-timers, 
all of which provide college credit 
that can be used to earn a certificate in 
fine arts or photography. A Foundation 
Certificate is also 
equivalent of an intensive portfolio- 
presentation course. 

Each class carries between one and a 
half and three credits; 75 credits are 
necessary for graduation from the fine- 
atts program, 33 to earn the certificate in 
photography. Northeastern University 
accepts these credits toward an under- 
graduate degree. 

Evening classes run for 12 weeks each 
semester and are held on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday from 
6 to 9 p.m. Saturday classes run for eight 
weeks and meet from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
with half an hour for lunch. A three- 
credit course costs $220; additional lab 
fees range from $6 to $47. 

Admission to the certificate program 
requires a high-school transcript, com- 
pletion of a registration form, and a $25 
registration fee. Spring classes begin on 
January 20; students may register by mail 
or in person anytime before the January 
14 deadline. Visa and MasterCard are 
accepted. ‘ 

School counselors will be available to 
answer questions and help students 

make course selections from 4 to 7 p.m. 
on January 8 and January 12, by appoint- 
Continued on page 14 
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LOANS 


EDUCATION 
for students and parents. 


Framingham Savings Bank has two simple solutions for financing higher education — one for stu- 





Use 
America’s 
libraries. 
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American Library Association 











dents, one for their parents. 


H.E.L.P., the Higher Education Loan 
Pian for students. Undergraduates may 
borrow up to $2,500 a year; $12,500 
maximum. Graduate students may bor- 
row up to $5,000 a year; $25,000 max- 
imum. Payments begin when you 
graduate or leave school. 


Both types of loans are available for students of all ages for daytime or evening courses, vocational 
or academic curricula. 


For an application or more information call Nancy LeBlanc, our Education Loan Representative, 
at 620-0004. Or visit our Loan Center at 600 Worcester Road, across from the Farm Stand, 


in Framingham. 
Pa Soin, 
“ BSavings 
620-0004 


P.L.U.S., the Parent Loan for Under- 
graduate Students. Qualified parents 
may borrow up to $3,000 a year per child 
enrolled at a college or university; 
$15,000 per-child maximum. Low in- 
terest rates and affordable repayment 
terms are available. 
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Arts 


Continued from page 13 
ment only. Program counseling is offered 
through the year. 

For more information, contact the Art 
Institute of Boston, 700 Beacon Street, 
Boston 02215-2598, 262-1227. 


Boston Architectural Center 
Althoug che Boston Architectural 
Center’s (BAC) degree classes meet in the 
evenings after most of its students have 
completed a full day’s work, the BAC 
does not consider its night classes to 
make up a part-time program; the time 
and commitment required for study there 
are too great for that. Although its 
program for the bachelor of architecture 


is tough — six years, 5400 hours of work | 


in an architecturally related firm, and 
intensive study in history, physics, model 
building, drafting, and drawing are 
required — the school is so popular that 
it has a one-year waiting list for ad- 
mission. 

Classes are worth one and a half to 
three credits, and students usually take 
three courses per week, which run 
anywhere from an hour and a half to 
three hours. The maximum load is nine 
credits per semester. Tuition is $775 per 
15-week semester. Classes meet Monday 
through Thursday between 5:30 and 10 
p.m.; 105 credits are needed for gradu- 
ation. Students who have earned liberal 
arts credits at other schools may be able 
to apply them toward a BAC degree. The 
BAC requires extensive work experience 
in an architectural firm and offers 
placement assistance in finding such 
positions. 

The school’s open-admission policy 
requires only a high-school diploma, but 
a recent deluge of applicants has forced 
the school to adopt a first come first- 
served rolling-admissions policy. The 
first available openings are for the spring 
1987 term. 

For more information contact the 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 New- 
bury Street, Boston 02115, 536-3170. 


Longy School 

The Longy School is a professional 
music school that offers all students, 
from beginning instrumentalists to ad- 
vanced musicians, classes in theory, 
literature, and performance. The school 
awards several types of degrees and 
diplomas. A bachelor of music degree 
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combines intensive music training with 
the liberal-arts curriculum at Emerson 
College. Diplomas are awarded with 
majors in performance, early music, 
composition, and teaching. An Artist's 
Diploma is available to performers of 
exceptional talent; concentration may be 
in solo performance, chamber music, or 
early music. 

Instruction is available in styles rang- 





Cambridge’s Longy School: jamming the nights away 


ing from classical to jazz and emphasizes 
the physical, as well as the mental, 
discipline required to master an instru- 
ment. The hour-and-a-half-long classes 
meet one weeknight ‘at 6 p.m. and are 
worth between a half credit and four 
credits. One hundred credits are required 
for a diploma; a bachelor’s degree 
requires 130. Tuition runs from $100 to 
$600, depending on the length of the 


class and the number of credits it carries. 
Students may take as long as they wish 
to finish the program. Classes may also 
be taken on a noncredit basis for half the 
tuition fee. 

Anyone interested in attending the 
school must first go through an audition 
and screening interview with an instruc- 
tor. 

The second semester begins on Febru- 
ary 1. Students must register before the 
first class, and all fees are due before the 
first session. Walk-in registration hours 
are from 9 am. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. A $20 registration fee 
is required; Visa and MasterCard are 

For more information contact the 
Longy School of Music, 1 Follen Street, 
Cambridge 02138, 876-0956. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
If you're interested in learning a 
craft, the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts may be just the place for you. 
The school offers more than 50 evening 
courses and 26 Saturday courses in 
subjects ranging from paper making and 
computer art to glass making and car- 
tooning. These may be structured into a 
part-time program leading to the school’s 
certificate of completion. 

Courses are worth between one and a 
half and three credits each, based on the 
number of hours of instruction; one 
credit is equivalent to 30 hours of 
instruction. A certificate is awarded to 
continuing education students when 
they have earned 45 credits or the 
approximate equivalent of a year and a 
half of full-time work at the school. 
These credits may later be applied 
toward the daytime degree program, 
which requires 120 credits for comple- 
tion, or they may be applied toward 
programs at Tufts University. 

During the 15-week semester, classes 
meet once a week, Monday through 
Saturday, for three hours each. Classes 
held Monday through Thursday meet 
from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m., Friday sessions 
run from 6 to 9 p.m., and Saturday classes 
run from 9 a.m. to noon or from 1 to 4 
p.m. Tuition is $345 for three-credit 
courses and $195 for one-and-a-half- 
credit courses; there is a one-time regis- 
tration fee of $15 and a $3 charge for an 
ID card. Students “are “judged on a 
pass/fail basis, with a written review of 
their work. 

The school employs an open-ad 
missions policy; applications for enroll- 

: Continued on page 17 








interested in: 
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Serious 
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Please send me a catalog and application. I'm particularly | 


() Undergraduate Programs ([) Master of Fine Arts l 
(€) Evening Classes () Summer Classes 
©) Saturday Classes 





Street 





City 





Phone 





Send coupon to: 
230 The Fenway 
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Boston, MA 02115 


At the Museum School, you'll put together your 
own course program. You'll learn from practicing 
professional artists with regional, national and inter- 
national reputations. 

And you'll have a rare chance to take advantage 
of the educational facilities, collections and special 
programs at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

So if you know what you want, and you're willing 
to work for it, send in our coupon today. Or give us 
a call at 617 267-1218. 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with Tufts University 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


BP 1185 
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Demystifying Computers « Intro to Jazz * Home 
Buying « Japanese Cooking « Dracula « Friday Night 
Out ¢ Drawing « Makin 
agement * Massage « 


Cambridge Center 
For Adult Education 
42 Brattie St., Cambridge 547-6789 


Crime Pay « Stress Man- 
ver 700 Courses! 


Call 
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LAST YEAR 
WE GAVE OUT 
MORE COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
THAN ARD. 
YALE OR MIT. 27352. 


——= 
National Guard 


__ From the Revolutionary War to the War in 
Viet Nam, in national crises and natural disasters, 
the National Guard has always been ready when 
America called. 

begs is no different. The Guard still needs 
the kind of people who know peace and freedom 
don’t come cheap. Who are willing to stand up 
and be counted when the chips are down. 

If you’re one of them—and you've got two 
days.a month and two weeks a year to invest in 
——t important — we've got a job, a pay- _ 
oe. and some pretty attractive benefits waiting 
or you. 
ie Talk to your local Army Guard recruiter 
today. —' 
___ Because “hero” doesn’t have to pe LEE 
just a word. It can be the face you see 
when you look in the mirror. National Guard 




















FREE TUITION 


To any Massachusetts 
Four ways 
“ow you pay | Funded College or University 





Whatever degree you're after, the Army 
Guard can make getting it financially easier. 
Under the New GI Bill, you'll qty for 
up to $5,000 for tuition and books. Then, you'll get 
another $11 ——— ——s eager Fe gen Call Our 
Peadiag on your military specalty. he Career Information Center 


our military specialty. 
Pena yOu aes culens loans, the Guard will 3 8 
help you pay those off, too, with up to $1,500 1-800-32 @ 


Army National Guard 


| Americans At Their Best. 
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HIGH SAT SCORES: 
Don’t Leave School Without Them 


AB 
ETS says SAT review courses can’t Sex are small (8-10 students), and our 


help much. We know better. computer analyses of practice tests 


For ates, we have been helping an pinpoint your areas of greatest potential 


students with discouraging junior-year improvement, enabling you to 
SAT scores triumph the second time concentrate on only the most relevant 


around. In fact, our students’ average assignments. 
increase is the highest in the country. Talk to people who’ve taken The 


Our staff consists of recent graduates a Review, then call us. We really 


of top (Ivy League) schools, our classes can help you get into the college of 
your choice. 





ioe 


We’ll help you more than you (or ETS) ever imagined. 
Call today for information. 


The Princeton Review 
617/277-5280 


*The Princeton Review is not affiliated with the Educational Testing Service or Princeton University. 
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Vin 
| NS Roxbury Community College 
[8 & Division of Continuing Education 
2% ‘ ‘ and Community Services 


i Be 625 Huntington Avenue 
€ Boston, MA 02115 
Epucas™ (617) 734-1103 


Admissions Day OPEN HOUSE Registration 


Dec. 12, 1985 Jan. 21-Jan.22 


10:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m. Call 734-1103 for further information 
Financial Aid Available 


Boston Business School 


(affiliated w/Roxbury Community College) 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 


Train for careers in: Boston, MA 02215 

¢ Accounting i We mane state of the f 
¢ Executive secretarial a See 

¢ Machine transcription Registration 

¢ Word processing an. 22 & Jan, 23: 

¢ Shorthand iis . 


Classes Begin Jan. 24, 1986 








100% Job Placement for our Graduates 








nll a 





MICHAEL ROMANOS 














School of the Museum of Fine Arts: 


Arts 


Continued from page 14 
ment are accepted as early as 10 weeks 
before the beginning of class and still 
accepted through the first week of class. 
They may be hand delivered, mailed in, 
or you can register by phone and pay 
with a Visa or MasterCard. The spring 
semester begins on January 15. The 
school will hold an open house on Janu- 
ary 7 from 6 to 8 p.m. 

For more information contact the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 230 
the Fenway, Boston 02115, 267-1219. 


New England Conservatory 
This highly regarded music school 





more than 50 night courses for the closet artist 


offers an adult-education certificate upon 
the successful completion of a curriculum 
that includes private lessons, music 
theory, sight singing, chorus, ensemble 
work, and electives. Two programs are 
offered: traditional-music studies and 
improvisational-music studies. 

The conservatory’s tutorial program is 
highly individualized. Class times are 
arranged in the evenings at the mutual 
convenience of instructor and student. 
Each student advances at his own speed 
and is allowed unlimited time to com- 
plete the curriculum, though at least two 
years are needed to satisfy the private- 
lesson requirement. Courses cost be- 
tween $200 and $400, and private lessons 
are $32 per hour. 

The school employs an open-ad- 
missions policy, but an audition is 


encouraged to determine skill level for 
course placement. Classes begin on 
January 27; registration for the spring 
term runs from January 21 through 25 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. each day. Late 
registration continues for six weeks 
following the start of class, but an 
additional $15 late fee is tacked onto the 
initial $15 registration fee. Visa and Mas- 
terCard are accepted. 

For more information contact the New 
England Conservatory Adult Education 
Program, 290 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02215, 262-1133. 


New England School 
of Photography 

In the heart of Kenmore Square stands 
one of New England’s foremost pho- 
tography schools. The New England 








School of Photography's (NESOP) ap- 
plied-photography program is an in- 
tensive six-month course that provides a 
strong technical foundation in lab work, 
lighting techniques, and audiovisual 
production, as well as instruction in 
photographic application and portfolio 
presentation. Graduates receive a 
certificate of completion. 

Applied photography is offered in 
two sections, each of which requires 
13 hours of study a week for 24 weeks. 
The program is divided into four 
six-week terms. Each term consists of 
two courses requiring a maximum of 
five hours of shooting time a week 
outside school. Schedule A_ classes 
meet on Monday from 6 to 10 p.m., on 
Tuesday from 6 to 10:30 p.m., and 

Continued on page 18 
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Kee 


GOPY GOP 


BOSTON 
Headquarters 
815 Boylston St. 


267-9267 





CALL THE COPS"! ° icine ons. 


Headquarters: Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10. Sat 9-6 


HIGH SPEED COMPLETE 
INA JAM? QUALITY PRINTING 
° COPYING AND BINDING 


Offset printing 
(To 11x17) and color 
copies from 35mm sides 
chromes or color 
instantly 


Velo Binding 
© Typesetting 


© Mr. Big™ Giant Copies © Resumes. Briefs. Manuals 
Envelopes. Newsletters 


(2080) up to 2 ft x 25 ft 
© Enlargements & reductions Pamphiets 


BOSTON PRECINCTS BROOKLINE 
#2 13 Congress St. (near State St.) 367-2738 Precinct 7 
#3 85 Franklin St. (near Filene’s) 451-0233 1295 Beacon St 
#4 260 Washington St. (near School St.) 367-3370 (Coolidge Corner) 
#5 One Beacon St. (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 731-6775 


#6 601 Boylston St. (Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 267-7448 


© Multi-color and instant 


© Automated Collating 
Folding. Cutting. GBC 


Precincts 2-7: Mon-Thur 8-9. Fri 8-6. Sat 9-5 














REGISTER NOW FOR 
GERMAN 


at the 


GOETHE 
INSTITUTE 


Winter Term: 
Jan. 6-March 10 


German instruction at } 

all levels — here and 
in the Federal 

Republic of Germany 


For further 
information please call } 


262-6050 





ART 





WORKS. 


And we can make it work for you. 


If you’re serious about a career as a professional artist or designer, then 
look into the programs offered by The New England School of Art & 


Design. In Graphic Design/Advertising, 
Interior/Environmental Design, Fashion 
Illustration or Fine Arts. Our faculty of 
working professionals will teach you to 
work like a professional. Hard. 

Courses are available full-time or part- 
time September-May or part-time in our 
Evening and Summer Divisions. 

We’re not for everybody. But if you’re 
serious about making art work, then 
we're for you. 


THE 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education. 


NEV/ ENGIAND 
SCHGOL OF AleT 
geese 

28 Newbury Street 


Boston, Ma. 02116 
(617) 536-0383 









you can do. 









= Days 
venings 

and Weekends 
for information 
on the class 

of your choice 










Probably not. Great grades alone may 
not be enough to impress the grad 
school of your choice. 

Scores play a part. And that's how 
Stanley H. Kaplan can help. 

The Kaplan course teaches test-taking 
techniques, reviews course subjects, and 
increases the odds that you'll do the best 








So if you've been out of school for a 
while and need a refresher, or even if 
youre fresh out of college, do what over 1 
million students have done. Take Rapeen. 
Why take a chance with your career: 


Jan. GMAT «Feb. LSAT 
Feb. GRE « Apr. MCAT 
March and May SAT 

BOSTON — (617) 482-7420 
CAMBRIDGE — (617) 661-6955 
NEWTON — (617) 244-2202 


KAPLAN 


STANLEY H_ KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER (TD 
The worlds leading 
test prep organization. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 











———— 


... iS at the hear Tof our education 
at the New Hampshire College 
School of Human Services 


Our weekend classes are designed for adults with experience in community 
and human services work. 
We'll help you put your commitment, knowledge and skills to work towards 
a Bachelor's or Master's degree in Human Services; 
Choose from the following programs offered at our New Hampshire 
campus, located 60 miles from Boston or in New Haven, Connecticut: 
© Associate in Science in. Human Services 
© Bachelor of Science in Human Services 
© Master of Science in Community Economic Development 
Master of Science in Community International Development 
Master of Science in Human Services with concentrations in: 


—Gerontology —Human Services Administration 
—Community Counseling Psychology 
CALL (COLLECT): OR WRITE: 
in How New Hampshire College 
603-485-8415 School of Human Services 
in Connecticut 2500 North River Road 


Manchester, NH 03104 


203-785-1212 


New Hampshire College is fully accredited by the N.E.A.S.C. and V.A. approved. Programs are 
approved by the Council for Standards in Human Services and financial aid is available. 

















UNITY COLLEGE 
DAY 

Sat., Dec. 7,1 - 4 p.m. 
Quality Inn, Waltham, MA 
For more info, call (207) 
Pe 948-3131 





Unity, Maine 04988 
(207) 948-3131 





STUDY OUTDOORS 


At the Natural Resource College 
Openings and Scholarships Available 


OWILDLIFE CFISHERIES 
XO OUTDOOR OECOLOGY 
— CFORESTRY 


C1 CONSERVATION LAW 
ENFORCEMENT ——— 


Name 





Address 





Phone # 





Jan. ’86 0 Sept. 86 0 





Year of High School Graduation 




















We've developed 
part-time programs for people 
with full-time lives. 


We'll help you reach your professional goals 
with more than 25 courses in Documentary, Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts Photography, and an individualized 
program designed to fit your demanding schedule. 

For information call (617) 262-2844 (day pro- 
grams), 262-1223 (continuing education programs) or 


Arts 


Continued from page 17 

on Thursday from 6 to 10:30 p.m. 
Schedule B classes meet on 
Wednesday from 6 to 10 p.m. and 
on Saturday from 8 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. and from 1:30 to 6.p.m. 

Tuition is $2400 and includes 
use of the school’s equipment, 
labs, studio facilities, and-black- 
and-white processing chemicals. 
Supplies usually cost between 
$600 and $800; students are re- 
quired to supply their own 35mm 
SLR cameras with inter- 
changeable lenses. 

Admission to the program is 
based on a personal interview 
and evaluation of a candidate's 
application and high-school tran- 
script. Prior photography ex- 
perience is not required. The 
Schedule A program runs from 
December 9 through June 5; the 
Schedule B program runs from 
February 5 through July 19. 
Registration for both is ongoing. 
Full payment of tuition is usually 
required at registration but an 
installment plan may be ap- 
proved by the school. 

For more information contact 
the New England School of 
Photography, 537 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston 
02215, 437-1868. 


University of 
Massachusetts/Boston 

All of the degree programs 
offered in fine arts at UMass may 
be completed through part-time 
day or evening courses. UMass 
offers a bachelor of arts degree in 
art, music, and theater. Each of 
these combines a history of the 
field with practical, hands-on 
experience and application. The 
Theater Arts Department also 
collaborates with the English 
Department on a creative-writing 
program that leads to a 
certificate. 

The Extended Day Program 
classes are worth--three credits 
each, with 120 credits needed for 
graduation. Classes meet in the 
evenings for one to three hours 
during the 15-week semester, 
depending upon the frequency of 
meetings. Students who reside in 
Massachusetts are charged $54 
per credit. Students may take up 
to 20 credits per semester but are 
only charged for a maximum of 
12 credits. 

Admission requirements are a 
high-school diploma and SAT 
scores if you have been out of 
high school for less than three 
years. The spring semester begins 
on January 27;- registration for 
continuing students takes place 
from Decem*er 2 through 5 from 


8 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on December 
6 from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Regis- 
tration for new students will 
follow a similar schedule, but 
contact the Extended Day Pro- 
gram office for exact times. Stu- 
dents are billed during the 
semester. Parking facilities are 
available for all students. 

UMass conducts tours every 
day at 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., as 
well as half-hour information 
sessions on Mondays at 5:30 p.m., 
on Thursdays at 9:30 a.m., and on 
Fridays at 2 p.m. 

For more information contact 
the Office of Enrollment Services, 


University of Massachu- - 


setts/Boston, Harbor Campus, 
Boston 02125, 929-8000. 


Massachusetts College 
of Art 

The Mass College of Art’s part- 
time degree program offers a 
wide variety of courses in the arts 
— from painting and sculpture to 
work in video and fiber — that 
lead to a bachelor of fine arts 
degree. But not all the studio 
courses — particularly those in- 
volving advanced work — neces- 
sary for graduation are offered at 
night. “We're moving in that 
direction,” says Ted Landsmark, 
dean of graduate and continuing 
education, “but a student would 
almost certainly have to take one 
ot two semesters in day courses 
in order to graduate.” 

Each class is worth three 
credits; 133 credits are needed for 
graduation. Tuition is $60 per 
credit, and senior citizens are 
allowed to attend classes at no 
charge. Classes meet once a 
week, Monday threugh Thurs- 
day, from 6:30 to 9:30 or 10 p.m. 
Some Saturday classes are also 
offered. The school has a cooper- 
ative relationship with institu- 
tions such as the Newton Arts 
Center, the Brockton Art Mu- 
seum, the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation, and the DeCordova 
Museum. Certain approved 
classes at those facilities earn 
credits toward the Mass Art 
program. 

Applicants must be high-school 
graduates and submit an applica- 
tion and portfolio for review. The 
spring term begins on January 20; 
the registration deadline is Janu- 
ary 17. Applications may be 
mailed in immediately, applica- 
tions by phone (with Visa or 
MasterCard) will be accepted as 
of January 2, and walk-in regis- 


_tration takes place on January 8, 


9, 10, 16, and 17. Registration 
hours are Monday through Thurs- 
day from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. and on 
Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

For more information, contact 
the Massachusetts College of Art, 
625 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


02115, 232-1555. 


New England School 
of Art & Design 

The fine-arts certificate pro- 
gram at the New England School 
of Art & Design (NESA&D) 
balances required courses with 
electives ranging from drawing to 
silkscreening. The program al- 
lows students enough latitude to 
specialize in a particular dis- 
cipline and teaches the back- 
ground working artists need. 
Part-time diploma-program can- 
didates must meet the same 
course and credit requirements as 
full-time students but may 
spread them out over a longer 
period of time. It is not possible to 
graduate simply by attending 
night classes; day courses are also 
necessary to fulfill the program 
requirements. 

The 10-week classes meet once 
a week Monday through Thurs- 
day from 6 to 9 p.m. Studio 
courses cost $230 and academic 
courses cost $175. Each class is 
worth one to two credits; 76 
credits are required for gradu- 
ation. Students buy their own 
supplies and books, which come 
to about $80 per course. 
NESA&D maintains a small on- 
campus store where books and 
supplies commonly used in 
courses may be purchased at 
costs usually 20 percent below 
retail. 

In order to be eligible for 
admission as a part-time diploma 
candidate, applicants must first 
earn at least 12 credits as a special 
or adjunct student at the school. 
Those who have not met this 
requirement should apply initial- 
ly as a special or adjunct student. 
Those who have met the require- 
ment must submit a copy of the 
day-program application, along 
with a $25 application fee, a 
transcript of all grades received at 
NESA&D and other courses 
taken at any postsecondary 
school, and two letters of rec- 
ommendation, preferably from 
present or former NESA&D fac- 
ulty members. Applicants must 
also submit a _ 12-to-16-piece 
portfolio and arrange an inter- 
view with the appropriate de- 
partment chairman and the direc- 
tor of admissions. The portfolio 
should comprise work from 
courses taken at NESA&D and 
any additional material that the 
applicant feels is relevant. 

The spring term begins in 
March; catalogue information 
will be available after January 1. 
Registration begins the first week 
in January. 

For more information contact 
the New England School of Art & 
Design, 28 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 02116, 536-0383. oO 











When they play, 
you listen. 


_ As members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Boston 
Lyric Opera, Banchetto Musicale, 
Collage—in fact, virtually every 





fill in the coupon. 
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Street 











Boston, MA 02215 


Well put your creativity to work. 





major performing organization in 
Boston—the faculty of the Longy 
School of Music has been playing 
for you for years. 
Why not learn from the musi- 
cians you've been listening to? 
Call today for information 


about private :essons on all levels, degree programs, 
preparatory studies, classes, chamber music and ensembles. 


Lo 
School” 
Music 


Victor Rosenbaum, director 
The Professional Music School for the Whole Community 


One Follen Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Just 3 blocks from Harvard Square 














BOSTON 
CENTER 


for 
RESTAURANT 


WAITERS — 
WAITRESSES 
— BARTENDERS — 
« EARN MORE MONEY 
¢ TRAIN WITH TOP 
PROFESSIONALS 
¢ HANDS-ON INTERNSHIP 
¢ ONE-WEEK — WAITER 
WAITRESS 
« TWO-WEEK — 
BARTENDER 
Call: 241-8600 x444 
Division of _ 
Continuing Education 


BUNKER HILL 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


Boston, MA 02129 





At the Community College stop 
of the Orange line 
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Our 40th 





Championship 


Season. 


Our championship 
years at Samuel Bluestein and 
Company have been based on 
our ability to deal one-on-one 
with our clientele. Whether it be 
the student needing a desk for 
his or her apartment or the 
corporate executive looking to 
refurbish his offices, our team of 
professionals look forward to 
assisting each client with his or 
her individual needs. So whether 
you need a new pen or seek 
assistance in remodeling your 
office—call a professional. 


Samuel Bluestein and Company 
Now celebrating its 40th 
Championship season. 


BOSTON MALDEN 


Telephone: 267-1100 











SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


1080 Boylston Street _ 318 Main Street 


Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston Just Minutes from Boston 
1-93 to Rte. 60 East to Maiden Sq. 


Telephone: 321-2100 






inm> Come to see us. 


There are guided 

tours of our Harbor 

Campus every week- 

day at 10:30am and 

2:30pm. We also conduct 
special undergraduate 
information sessions 
on Mondays at 5:30pm, 
Thursdays at 9:30am, 
and Fridays at 2:00pm. 
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We used to be called the 
best-kept secret in Boston. 




















We can'tkeep a secret. 


But more and more people 
are finding out aboutus. 


Our quality has never been a 
secret to our students or their 
families and friends. You 
should get to know us too. 














Keep no secrets from me! 
Cy Send me more information about UMass/Boston. 
| am particularly interested in: 
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City State 


Return to: 
Office of New Student Information 
University of Massachusetts 
at Boston 
Harbor Campus 
Bosion, MA 02125-3393 Ww 


“ihn 


A: 





eeeceeeeee Admissions Office 
(Administration Building, 
Ist Floor) 
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Om All tours and 
f ‘,, sessions meet 
“at our Admissions 
Office. You'll also 
be welcome at our 
information office 
at 250 Stuart St. 
in Park Square. 





UMass/Boston 
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CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-433-3413 
What a hit! Last winter, Loon’s new North Peak delivered 
what we promised. . . some of the most exciting 

skung in the east . . . making Loon Mountain 

the most popular ski area in New Hampshire. 


This winter, with an investment of another million 
dollars, Loon will be even better. 


Downhill skiing shouldn’t be an uphill battle. 
We spent another million dollars to make Loon even better this winter. We’re going all 





out to flatten that bugaboo of every successful ski area . . - the morning bulge. This pm ee ee os ee ee ey 








winter we'll move you up the mountain faster than ever before. That means you'll enjoy 

more hours of great skiing every day at Loon, from the opening gun to the setting sun. Yes, Loon Mountain, I’m ready for a great ski vacation. Please 
: : ; send your 1985-86 Vacation Planner. 

A new triple chair. And even more snowmaking! : 

We've replaced Loon’s popular Seven Brothers double chair with a new state-of-the-art Name 

triple chair that almost doubles its uphill capacity. Extensive trailwork will assure that Address 


these extra skiers are comfortably accommodated by a better than ever trail system. Of 





course, we’ve made the usual improvements to Loon’s renowned snowmaking system ZIP 





too. ‘¢ 
00. But you probably expect that by now é What in id you shi most often last winter? 
We’ re building a better base. 





You'll notice some changes to the base area too. It's the first step in a long range plan to $ : : ra 
make the fastest growing ski resort in New England the finest four season resort in Bei RNs tence cae 
New Hampshire. i LOON MOUNTAIN 


t. BP, Lincoln, NH 03251 
This winter, come up to Loon, the great white mountain. We'll do our best to PP FREE 1-800-433-3413 
make your Loon Mountain ski holiday the best vacation of your life. And . : 
that’s a promise. Be. cam wes eam sate me rams 





























BY [new england 





Berkshire East, 

339-6617. This area features , 
tri-state racing, a ski shop and rentals, 
two lodges, a deli, cafeteria, lounge, and 
nursery. There are also a few unmain- 

touring trails nearby. 

®Vertical descent, 1180 feet, with a 
northern exposure. Four double chairs 
one T-bar, and one J-bar serve 25 trails 
and slopes. Snowmaking over 75 per- 
cent of the area. Night skiing Thurs. 
through Sat. from 4 to 10 p.m. Weekend 
lift rates are $23 for adults, $18 for 
students and $15 for children under 14. 


i 
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and three ropes serve one short trail and 
five slopes over 35 acres. Snowmaking 
over 60 percent of the area. Night skiing 
Mon. through Fri. from 6:30 to 10 p.m. 
Weekend lift rates are $12 for adults and 
$10 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$10 and $8. Nights, $8 all ages. Rates 
are subject to change. Driving time from 
Boston is 40 minutes. Open from Decem- 
ber through March. 


Bousquet, Pittsfield, (413) 442-8316. 
This area offers ski lessons, rentals, and 
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Butternut Basin, Great Barrington, Jiminy Peak, Hancock, (413) 738-5431. 
(413) 528-2000. This is a beginner's Jiminy, \ 

paradise, with wide-open slopes to of northern — i 


ing le 

Other offerings include a ski shop and _ will be part of the complex. 

rentals, ski lessons, a SkiWee program, Vertical descent, 1140 feet, with a 
and a lodge with a cafeteria and snack northwestern exposure. One triple chair, 
bar. The nursery is available after three double chairs, and one rope serve 
December 26 on weekends and holidays 26 trails and slopes. Snowmaking over 
for children ages 3 through 6. There are 135 acres. Night skiing every night from 
also touring trails. See listing in the 6 to 10:30 p.m. Twilights daily from 3 
touring category. :30 p. 


“ from 3 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift ra’ 






85 acres 
Snowmaking over the entire area. Night 
skiing every t from 5 to 10 p.m 
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$20 for adults and $18 for children under 
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package plans. The base lodge has a 
restaurant, lounge, cafeteria, and rental — 


shop 

Vertical descent, 240 feet, with a 
northwestern exposure. One triple chair, 

one double chair, one T-bar, and five 

fopes serve one trail and eight slopes 

Snowmaking over 95 percent of the area. ' 
Nightly skiing from 6:30 to 10 p.m. | 
Weekend lift rates are $16 for adults and | 
$14 for children under 13. Weekdays, | 
$12 and $11. Nights, $12 and $10 

Driving time from Boston is about 45 

minutes. Open from December 1 


Wachusett Mountain, Princeton, 
464-2355. Wachusett will be the first ski 
area in the East to allow you to purchase 
lift tickets by calling Ticketron 

Wachusett claims the longest run, the 
most snowmaking, the largest ski 
school, and the most night acreage of 
any Massachusetts ski area east of the 
Connecticut River. There's a lodge with 
a restaurant and lounge, a ski shop and 
rentals, racing programs, and a nursery 

Also available are 25 km of touring trails 

Area-use fee is $4 Nordic ski school 
packages are offered 

®Vertical descent, 1000 feet. with a 
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MOTEL RESORT 


3 DAYS & 2 NIGHTS 


INCLUDES 


¢ 2 Breakfasts & 2 Dinners 
Complete Choice of Menu 


e 2 Nights Deluxe Lodging 

e 2 Days FREE Skiing at your choice of 4 great 
mountains. Loon Mt., Cannon Mt., Waterville 
Valley, Bretton Woods 





go 114" 


Indoor Pool and Hot Spa 
Saunas and Game Room 
Nightly Live Entertainment in our Thunderbird Lounge 


featuring some of New Englands top bands 


Rates are PPDO plus tax and gratuity excluding holiday weeks 


For reservations write or call The FAMOUS 


INDIAN HEAD RESORT 


Rt. 3, Lincoln, N.H. 03251 
TOLL FREE OUTSIDE N.H. 


(603) 745-8181 
1-(800) 258-8912 
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northeastern exposure. One triple chair, 
two double chairs, and one rope serve 
15 trails and three slopes over 100 acres. 
Snowmaking over the entire area. Night 
skiing every night from 4 to 10 p.m. 
Twilights from 6 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift 
rates are $20 for adults and $18 for 
senior citizens and children under 13. 
Half-day, $18 and $16. Weekdays, $14 all 
ages. Half-day, $12. Nights, $14. 
Twilights, $12. Driving time from Boston 
is one and a half hours. Open from 
December through April. 


MAINE 

Mount Abram, Locke Mills, (207) 
875-2601. Mount Abram offers a ski 
school, cafeteria, lounge, and ski shop. 
The area also has 15 miles of maintained 
touring trails 
®Vertical descent, 1030 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. One double 
chair and three T-bars serve 22 trails and 
slopes over 100 acres. Snowmaking over 
40 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $18 for adults, $10 
for children 6 through 12, and free for 
children under 6. Weekdays, $12 and $8. 
Driving time from Boston is three and a 
half hours. Open from December 1 
through early April. 
Pleasant Mountain, West Bridgton, 
(207) 647-8444. This a‘ea is a full resort 
that offers special beginning lessons, a 
racing program, ski shops and rentals, a 
150-seat nightclub, and a nursery. Spe- 
cial weekend and weekday rates are 
available. 
®Vertical descent, 1250 feet, with a 
north-by-northeastern exposure. One tri- 
ple chair, two double chairs, and two T- 
bars serve 25 trails and slopes over 20 
miles. Snowmaking over 60 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Lift rates are 
$19 for adults and $13 for children under 
13. There are seven lodges and motels in 
the Bridgton area. Driving time from 
Boston is two and three quarters hours. 
Open from Thanksgiving through mid- 
April. 
Saddleback, Rangeley, (207) 864-3380, 
or -5366 for lodging. This area offers a ski 
school with advanced and children’s 
classes, freestyle and racing programs, 
a rental shop, and a base lodge with a 
restaurant and lounge. The nursery is 
open on weekends and holidays for age 
2% and up. There are also 40 km of 
maintained touring trails nearby. Area- 
use fee is $6 for adults and $4 for 
children under 14. 
®Vertical descent, 1800 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. Two double 
chairs and three T-bars serve 40 trails 
and one open slope. Snowmaking on 90 
percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $23 for adults and 
$16 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$21 and $15. Lodging for 1000 in 
condominiums and other nearby accom- 
modations. Driving time from Boston is 
four and a half hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 
Squaw Mountain at Moosehead, 
Greenville, (207) 695-2272. This resort 
area includes a hotel with an indoor pool, 
sauna, restaurant, lounge, cafeteria, and 
nursery. The less expensive bunk-style 
ski and snowmobiling lodge has room for 
50. Groups of 20 or more students can 
get a discount on lift tickets during the 
day. There are racing programs, ski and 
rental shops, and excellent snow- 
mobiling and ski touring. The touring 
area includes 35 miles of maintained 
trails. Area-use fee, $3. 
®@Vertical descent, 1750 feet, with north- 
ern and northeastern exposures. One 
double chair, two T-bars, and one pony 
serve 16 trails over 120 acres. Snow- 
making on 50 acres. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $19 for adults, $15 
for children 17 and under. Weekdays, 
$14 and $11. Lodging in a 52-unit hotel 
on the slopes. Driving time front Boston 
is five and one half hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 

fioaf, Carrabassett Valley, (207) 
237-2000, or -2861 for reservations. This 
area offers snowfield skiing, Nastar 
races, canoe-skiing, and the Maribor- 
ough Challenge, the electronically timed 
coin-operated racing system. There is a 
complete ski village, with restaurants, 
ski rentals,and lessons, children's pro- 
grams, and a free midweek nursery. 
Midweek lodging-and-lift-ticket pack- 
ages start at $99. January 27 through 31 
marks the 35th anniversary of skiing at 
Sugarloaf, with lift tickets priced at $5 
per day. There are also over 105 km 
groomed touring trails nearby. See 
listing in touring category. 
®Vertical descent, 2637 feet, with a 
northern exposure. A four-passenger 
gondola, one triple chair, six double 
chairs, and four T-bars serve 56 trails 
and slopes.. Snowmaking on over 50 
percent of the trails.. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $25 for adults and 
$22 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$22 and $15. Lodging for 1600 at the 
base, with more in the region. Driving 
time from Boston is four and a half hours. 
Open from November 9 through late- 
April 
Sunday River, Bethel, (207) 824-2187. 
Sunday River is opening a new com- 
mercial center of condominiums and 
shops. This resort and convention center 
has a slopeside pool, sauna and Jacuzzi, 
and a base lodge. Sunday River also 
Offers ski lessons, a rental shop, two 
lodges with cafeterias, a game room, 
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and a nursery. Beginners can sign up for 
the “guaranteed” learn-to-ski program, 
which offers a day of instruction with the 
promise of a refund if you can't make it 
down the slopes upright at the end of the 
day. A two-day weekend package is $40 
for adults and $20 for children, and 
three-to seven-day packages are also 
available. Twenty-five miles of main- 
tained touring trails are located nearby. 
See listing in the touring category. 

®Vertical descent, 1630 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. Two triple 


chairs, three double chairs, and one T- 
bar serve 36 trails and slopes. Snow- 
making over 75 percent of the area. No 


night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $22 
for adults and $10 for children under 12. 
Weekdays, $17 and $8. Children under 5 
ski free. Lodging for 1600 in Bethel, wifh 
condominiums available for ski week- 
ends or full weeks. Driving time from 
Boston is three and a half hours. Open 
from November 16 through mid-April. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Attitash, Bartlett, (603) 374-2369, or 
-2386 for ing and ski packages, or 
(toll-free) (800) 258-0316 for snow re- 
ports and ski reservations. This area, 
located in the scenic Mt. Washington 
Valley, features a restaurant and lounge, 
cafeterias, Nastar facilities, a ski shop 
and rentals, and a day nursery. Tennis 
and racquetball facilities are availabie 
nearby. A special ‘Learn To Ski Week’ 
for $259.95 includes five days of lifts, 
lessons, rentals, and condominium ac- 
commodations. Midweek lodging-and- 
ski-lift packages are available. Weekend 
lift ticket sales are limited here. Call for 
information about reservations. 
®Vertical descent, 1550 feet, with a 
northern exposure. Four double chairs 
serve 20 trails over 16 miles and four 
slopes over 30 acres. Snowmaking over 
95 percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates (limited ticket sales) 
are $22 for adults and $14 for children 
under 13. Weekdays, $18 and $11. 
Lodging for 7000 within 20 minutes. 
Driving time from Boston istwo and one 
half hours. Open from November 23 


through mid-April 
Dixville Notch, 


(603) 255-3400, or toll-free from outside 
New Hampshire, (800) 255-0600. The 
Baisams is more resort than ski area, 
offering snowmobile trails, ice skating, 
nightclubs, bars, and a movie theater. 
There are Nastar facilities, downhill and 
touring rentals, lessons, and a 

There is a non-skier rate at the hotel, 
which is not available during holiday 
weeks. Midweek and weekend pack- 
ages are available. Forty km of marked 
and maintained touring trails are free to 
hotel Quests. For non-guests, the area- 
use fee is $4 on weekends and $3 
onweekdays. See listing in the touring 


category. 

®Vertical descent, 1000 feet, with a 
north-by northwestern exposure. One 
double chair and two T-bars serve 12 
prepended dimes ot yy 
six acres. Snowmaking from top to 
bottom on 40 acres. No night skiing. 


Weekend lift rates are $16 for adults and 
$14 for children under 13. Weekdays, 
$10 and $7. — are subject om. 
For lodging, the giant Balsams ho 

complex accommodates over 400 a 
ple. Driving time from Boston is four and 


through March. 

Black Mountain, Jackson, (603) 
383-4490. This area offers a ski school, 
ski shop, and rentals, a restaurant and a 
nursery. Downhill skiing, aided by con- 
siderable snowmaking efforts, is what 
this area is best knownfor, but ski touring 
here is gaining in status. The 142 km 
network of the Jackson Ski Touring 








Center is in the backyard of the 
mountain. See listing in the touring 
category. 

®Vertical descent, 1100 feet, with a 
southeastern exposure. One triple chair, 
one double chair, one T-bar, and one J- 
bar serve 15 trails and five slopes over 60 
acres. Snowmaking on 10 trails. No night 
. Sat. lift rates are $17 for adults 
and $12 for children under 13. Sun. and 
weekdays, $14 and $8. Lodging for 110 
in the area with more in the region. 
Driving time from Boston is three hours. 
raed from late December through 


Grouse Woods, Bretton Woods, (603) 


‘278-5000. This mountain offers scenic 


views and fine skiing, especially for 
novices. There are lessons, ski rentals, 
Nastar facilities, a large restaurant, and a 
nursery for tots out of diapers. The 
Hobbit Children's Ski School offers a 


petitions on the trails. See listing in the 
touring category 

Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. One tirple chair, 
two double chairs, and one T-bar serve 
trails over six and a half miles. Snow- 
making over 80 percent of the area. 
Night skiing on Fri. and Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. Weekend lift rates are $20 for adults 


days, $16 and $12. Lodgi 
Bretton Woods, and for 


(603) 823-5563, for snow reports, (603) 
823-7771, or local number in Boston, 
338-6911. The area offers ski lessons 
and rentals, a lounge, restaurant, and a 
nursery. Season passes here are good at 
Mt. Sunapee. Also, there are five miles of 
unmaintained trails at the mountain. An 
added attraction is the New England Ski 
Museum, located across the parking lot 
from the base lodge. 

Vertical descent, 2146 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. An aerial tram, 
one triple chair, two double chairs, two T- 
bars, and one pony serve 25 trails and 
slopes over 170 acres. ere 
50 percent of the area. No night 
Weekend lift rates do not include 
tramway tickets. Weekday lifts (which 
include tram) are $16 and $14. Rates are 


Hampshire. If you don’t have a satis- 
factory time while: frolicking in all the 
snow, the management will guarantee 
your money back. The area is divided 
into east and west side and features ski 
lessons, racing programs, a rental shop, 
two cafeterias and lou , and a 
nursery. Nearby is the Tory Pines Resort, 
now affiliated with the mountain, which 
offers 50 km of touring trails. See listing 
in the touring category. 

®Vertical descent, 600 feet, with eastern 
and northern exposures. Three double 
chairs, three T-bars, and one rope serve 
26 trails and slopes over 150 acres. 
Snowmaking over 70 to 80 percent of the 
area. Night skiing on the east side only 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., 

and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Twilights on Wed. and Thurs. from 7 to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 1 p.m. 
Weekend lift rates are $18 for adults and 
$15 for children under 13. Weekdays, 
$12, all ages. Wed. and Thurs nights, $9 
all ages. Twilights, $7 all ages. Fri. and 
Sat. nights, $10 all ages. Twilights, $8 all 
ages. Rates are subject to Change. 
There is ample lodging in the Monad- 
nock area. Driving time from Boston is 
two hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through Easter. 

Dartmouth Skiway, Lyme Center, near 
Hanover, (603) 795-2143. This area is 
owned by Dartmouth College and offers 
a ski school, ski shop, snack bar, and 
rentals. 

®Vertical descent, 950 feet, with south- 
ern and eastern exposures. Two chair 
lifts serve 13 trails and slopes over 100 
acres. Snowmaking over 50 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Lift rates are 
$15 for adults and $13 for children under 
14. There is ample lodging in the area. 
Driving time from Boston is two and one 
half hours. — from December 15 
through April 15. 

Gunstock, Gilford, (603) 293-4341. Sec- 
ond only to Mt. Sunapee as a Boston 
weekend crowd-drawer, Gunstock of- 
fers skiing at all levels. There are a ski 


= shop and rentals, children's racing 


programs, a lounge, restaurant, and bar, 
skating, sleigh rides, and a nursery. This 
year's events include the Winter Carnival 
and the Mapie Sugar Festival, and both 
offer a variety of special activities for all 
ages. There are also 30 km of touring 
trails. Area-use fee is $4.50 on weekends 
and $3.50 on weekdays. 
®Vertical descent, 1400 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. Three double 
chairs, three T-bars, and one poma lift 
serve 20 trails and slopes over 200 
acres. Snowmaking over 95 acres. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $20 
for adults and $14 for children under 14. 
Weekdays, $15 and $12. Lodging for 
1000 in Laconia and the Lakes Region. 
Driving time from Boston is two hours. 
Open from December through April. 
Ski Area, Northfield, (603) 
7323. Highland has a ski school, 
children’s racing programs, a rental 
shop, and a restaurant, lounge,- and 
cafeteria. The area is open Mon. through 
Fri. from 3 to 10 p.m. and on Sat. and Sun 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Open on holidays 
and vacation weeks from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. 
®Vertical. descent, 700 feet, with a 
northern exposure. Two T-bars and one 
rope serve 10 trails and slopes. No 
snowmaking. Night skiing Mon. through 
Fri. from 3 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates 
are $12 all ages. Weekdays, $6. Rates 
are subject to change. There is ample 
lodging in the area. te dhe time from 
Boston is two-and-one-half hours. Open 
from December March. 
Pine, East Madison, 


, facing 
rentals, snack bars, lounge, and a 
nursery. Snowmobiling is available 


nearby. 
®Vertical descent, 350 feet, with south- 
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$15 for children under 13. There is a 
45-unit inn at the base, with more 
lodging available in the area. Driving 
time from Boston is about three hours. 
sent from Thanksgiving through mid- 


sdetatyre, Manchester, (603) 624-6571. 
This area has a small drop, but caters to 
beginners. There is a ski school, rentals, 
a nursery, and a cafeteria. Special rates 
are available for mothers whose children 
are taking lessons. 
®Vertical descent, 163 feet, with a north- 
ern exposure. Two double chairs and 
one pony serve five trails and slopes. 
Snowmaking over the entire area. Night 
skiing Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 9:30 
p.m. Weekend lift rates are $19 for adults 
and $15 for children under 16. Sun., $17 
and $13: Weekdays (half-days only), $10 
and $7. Nights, $7 and $5. There is 
ample lodging in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is one hour. Open from late 
December through mid-March. 
Mt. Cranmore Skimobile, North Con- 
way, (603) 356-5544 or -5545. Mt. 
Cranmore is geared to skiers of all 
abilities. Facilities include a lounge, a 
racing program for children ages 8 
through 18, Nastar, and the Hannes 
Schneider Ski School. Dining facilities 
include a restaurant with outdoor barbe- 
ques (weather permitting), and a 
cafeteria in the base lodge. North 
Conway has many shops. Tennis, rac- 
quetball, squash, an indoor pool, and a 
sauna are available at the Mt. Cranmore 
Raquet Club. 
®Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with east- 
ern, southeastern, and western ex- 
posures. Two tramways, three double 
chairs, and one poma serve 16 trails and 
four slopes over 300 acres. Snowmaking 
~~ 75 percent of the area. No night 

skiing. Weekend lift rates are $19 for 
adults and $15 for children under 14. 
Weekdays, $16 and $12. There is ample 
lodging available nearby. Driving time 
from Boston is three and a half hours. 
Open from December 7 through late 
oe 

Mt. Sunapee, state park near tg 
(603) 763-2356, or -5626 for 
reports. This area is limiting the gunber 
of people skiing its slopes to 3500, on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Early ar- 
rival helps to assure you of a lift ticket. 
There are ski lessons, a rental shop, a 
nursery, two cafeterias, and a pub. 
Season tickets are also valid at Cannon. 

, ice skating, and touring 

trails are available nearby. 
®Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with north- 
ern and northeastern exposures. Five 
double chairs and one pony serve 25 
trails and slopes over 180 acres. Snow- 
making over 70 acres. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $18 for adults and 
$14 for children under 12. Weekdays, 
$14 and $12. Lodging for 500 in the 


March. 
T mtain, Peterborough, (603) 
92: This area has a ski 
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Saturday evening. It’s been snowing all day. Forget 
shoveling walks on Sunday! Witha Honda snowblower you 
can clear your sidewalks and driveway with ease. Featur- 
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listing in the touring category. 

®Vertical descent, 600 feet, with a north- 
by-northeastern exposure. One four- 
passenger chair, two T-bars, and one 
rope serve 14 trails and slopes over 35 
acres. Snowmaking over 90 percent of 
trails, tennis, and racquetball are avail- 
able nearby. 

®Vertical descent, 800 feet, with north- 
eastern, eastern, and southern ex- 
posures. One triple chair, one double 
chair, two T-bars, and three J-bars serve 
17 trails over eight miles and four slopes 
over 12 acres. Snowmaking over 55 
percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $17 for adults, $15 
for children fifth grade through 17, and 
$12 for children fourth grade and under 
the area. Night skiing Tues. through Sat. 
from 4:30 to 10 p.m. Weekend lift rates 
are $16 for adults and $14 for children 
under 14. Children under 6, free. Week- 
days, $12 and $10. Nights, $8 and $6. 
Lodging for 200 in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is one hour. 
Tenney Mountain, Plymouth, (603) 
536-1717. Tenney has increased its 
snowmaking capacity to 100 percent, up 
from 15 percent last year. Fifteen to 20 
new condominium units will be ready for 
this season. The area has a ski school, 
cafeteria, and lounge. 

®Vertical descent, 1500 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. Two double 
chairs and one T-bar serve 21 trails and 
slopes over 82 acres. Snowmaking over 
100 percent of the area. Night skiing 
Thurs. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Weekend lift rates are $17 for adults, $14 
for children 10 through 14, and $10 for 
children 9 and under. Weekdays, $13, 
$11, and $5. Nights, $7 all ages. Lodging 


available on the mountain and nearby. 
Driving time from Boston is two and a 
quarter hours. Open from mid-December 
through March. 

Waterville Valley, Waterville Valley, 
(603) 236-8311, or -4144 for snow 
reports, or (toll-free) (800) 258-8988 for 
lodging. A $2-million sports center and 
indoor ice skating rink is new this 
season. The center features tennis, 
raquetball, squash, an indoor pool and 
jogging track, saunas, and a Jacuzzi. 
The area also offers ski rentals, a ski 
shop, restaurants, Nastar facilities, and a 
nursery. Waterville Valley limits its ticket 
sales on weekends and holidays, when 
tickets are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Regular skiers’ reservation 
cards cost $20 for the season. There is 
also ice skating, sleigh rides, and 
platform. tennis. Regular skiers can 
purchase a special countdown card for 
midweek skiing, with which they pay the 
full ticket price the first time and a dollar 
less each time they return. A shuttle bus 
runs from the inns and lodges in the 
valley to the ski area. There are also 60 
km of touring trails available. See listing 
in the touring category. 

Vertical descent, 2020 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. Three triple 
chairs, five double chairs, one T-bar, one 
J-bar, and one poma lift serve 35 trails 
and slopes over 193 acres. Snowmaking 
over 75 percent of the area. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates (limited ad- 
mission policy) are $24 for adults and 
$17 for children under 12. Weekdays, 
$19 and $14. Students, $15 midweek. 
Lodging for over 2000 in three inns and 
300 rental condominiums. Driving time 
from Boston is two and one half hours. 


Open from early November through mid- 
il. 


Apri 

Whaleback, Lebanon, (603) 448-2607. 
The big attraction here is the snow- 
making system, which covers 35 acres. 
The area also offers ski lessons, a ski 
shop and rentals, a snack bar, and a 
lounge. Nursery by arrangement. 
®Vertical descent, 2700 feet, with north- 
eastern and western exposures. One 
double chair and one poma lift serve nine 
trails and three slopes over 50 acres. 
Snowmaking over 35 acres. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates are $13 for 
adults and $9 for children under 15. 
Weekdays, $11 and $7. Rates are 
subject to change. Lodging for 1500 in 
the area. Driving time from Boston is two 
hours. Open from late December 
through March. 

Whittier, West Ossipee, (603) 539-7740. 
This area offers a ski school on week- 
ends, a rental shop, a lounge, and a 
snack bar. 

Vertical descent, 1280 feet, with a 
northern exposure. One 

two T-bars serve 10 trails and slopes. No 
snowmaking or night skiing. Weekend 
lift rates are $14 for adults and $12 for 
children under 14. Weekdays, $10 and 
$8. Lodging for 200 in the area. Driving 
time from Boston is two and a half hours. 
Open from mid-December through mid- 
March 


Wildcat Mountain, Pinkham Notch, 
(603) 466-3326. Wildcat has evolved 
from a strictly expert mountain to a more 
egalitarian area. There is a ski school, a 
pro shop, Nastar facilities, a SkiWee 
program, a base lodge with a cafeteria, a 
nursery, and a variety of package plans. 
Wed. is ‘‘Two-fer’’ day, when two skiers 


can go up for the price of one. Wildcat 
also offers ‘The Great Escape," re- 
duced rates for two days of skiing with a 
night of lodging, midweek. 

®Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with north- 
ern and northwestern exposures. A two- 
Passenger gondola, two triple chairs, 
and two double chairs serve 27 trails and 
four slopes over 12 miles. Snowmaking 
over 80 percent of the area. No night 
skiing. Sat. lift rates are $20 for adults 
and $14 for children under 12. Lifts Sun. 
through Fri., $14 and $12. Senior citizens 
ages 70 and older and children under 6 
accompanied by an adult on the novice 
slope, free. There is a $3 surcharge for 
the gondola, all week. There is ample 
lodging in Jackson and the surrounding 
area. Driving time from Boston is three 
hours. Open from late November 
through April. 


VERMONT 

Bolton Valley, Bolton, (802) 434-2131, 
or (toll-free) (800) 451-3220 for lodging. A 
variety of discount packages are avail- 
able for Bolton Valley. The area offers ski 
rentals and lessons, Bolton Cubs and 
Bears programs for kids, five 
restaurants, two lounges, nightly enter- 
tainment, and a nursery. A_ sports 
complex with an indoor pool, tennis 
courts, exercise room, Jacuzzi, tanning 
room, sauna, conference facilities, and a 
disco are also featured. Nearby are 100 
km of touring trails. See listing in touring 
category. 

®Vertical descent, 1100 feet, with a 
southwestern exposure. Four double 
chairs serve 29 trails and two slopes. 
Snowmaking over 25 percent of the area. 
Night skiing Mon. through Sat. from 7 to 











with reduced priced 





and stay for as little as 


The longest run on Sugarloaf/USA be- 
gins in the lds high above the 
tree line and 2600 vertical feet be- 


low at the Sugarloaf Inn Resort. Add 
to this the joys of skiing to your door 
and two access chairs, the finest 
of hotel and condominium accommo- 
dations on the mountain, and our 
tacular new Sugartree Health Club, 
you have everything for a superb winter 
vacation. 


selection 
spec- 
and 


$5 Lift Tickets 
January 27 - 31 
nr Preys Anaregpid nym Kevin 
tickets Monday through Friday Jan. a. 
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per person per day 


and ni And we hav weekend packages 
S Janmary and midwenk epeciels 
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The Sugarloaf Inn Resort is at the base of Sugarloaf Mountain. 


Put yourself 200’ from Sugarloaf/USA 


We’re the Sugarloaf Inn Resort and 
we're here to give you the very best that 
Maine’s mountain resort has to offer. 


Our snow-for-sure 
































10 p.m. Weekend lift rates are $24 for 
adults and $16 for children under 13. 
Weekdays, $22 and $14. Nights, $8 all 
ages. Half-day rates are available. Lodg- 
ing for more than 1000 at the base in 
hotels, condominiums, and a rustic ski 
lodge. Driving time from Boston is about 
four hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through late April. 

Bromiley Mountain, Peru, (802) 
824-5522, or -6915 for reservations. 
Added snowmaking abilities at. Bromley 
will be applied to the expert trail this 
season. An express lift takes you up to 
the summit of Bromiey in 11 minutes. 
Nearby is a 51-unit luxury hotel with a 


also available. 
®Vertical descent, 1334 feet, with a 
southern exposure. Six double chairs 
and one J-bar serve 35 trails and-slopes 
over 16 miles. Snowmaking over 83 
percent of the area. No night skiing. 
Weekend lift rates are $24 for adults and 
$16 for children under 14. Weekdays, 
$19 and $12. Children under 6 ski free. 
Lodging for 1200 available at the moun- 
tain, with other lodges and motels in the 
Manchester -area. Driving time from 
Boston is three and a quarter hours. 
Open from mid-November through April. 
Burke Mountain, East Burke, 
626-3305. Burke offers a variety of 
in. It is a full resort with many 
amenities, including ski-week 
with videotapirig. The area, a favorite 
with the US Ski Team, hosts a Winter 
Carnival in February. Lift lines are 
minimal. There are about 50 km of 
groomed and maintained touring trails 
available. Area-use fee is $5. Instruction 
is available. 
®Vertical descent, 2000 feet, with a 
northeastern exposure. Two double 
chairs, one J-bar, and two pomas serve 
24 trails and three slopes over 130 acres. 
Snowmaking over 30 acres. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates are $20 for 
adults and $16 for children under 13. 
Weekdays, $17 and $14. Children under 
6, free. Lodging for 200 in slopeside 
condominiums, with room for 1000 more 
in inns and other lodges in the region. 
Driving time from Boston is three and a 
quarter hours. Open from Thanksgiving 
through Easter. 

» Marlboro, (802) 464-3942, or 
- for snow reports. Information 
unavailable at press time. 
Jay Peak, Jay, (802) 988-2611, or (toll- 
free) (800) 451-4449 for reservations. Jay 
Peak offers Nastars and super Nastars, 
SkiWee programs, a boutique, and a 
slopeside hotel with saunas. The area 
attracts many Montreal residents, who 
lend an international flavor to the place. 
Complete ski packages are available. 
There are also 30 km of maintained 
touring trails. Area-use fee is $5, includ- 
ing telemark skiing with the T-bar. 
Vertical descent, 2100 feet, with east- 
ern and northeastern exposures. An 
aerial tram, a new triple chair, two double 
chairs, and two T-bars serve 33 trails and 
slopes over 50 miles. Snowmaking has 
doubled this season, covering 60 per- 
cent of the trails. No night skiing. Lift 
rates are $23 for adults, $21 for students, 
$15 for children 7 through 12 and $2 for 
children 6 and under. Half-day (after 1 
p.m.), $15 and $13. Lodging for about 
2000 in the region. Driving time from 
Boston is four and a half hours. Open 
from November through May 1. 
Killington, Killington, (802) 422-3333, or 
-3711 for cane, at (802) 422-3261 for 
snow reports. This is New England's 
largest ski resort, with the longest ski 
season in the East. Killington consists of 
six mountains, and a great diversity of 
terrain. For college students, the area 
has scheduled four intercollegiate 


a full schedule of skiing and activities for 
the post-college-age crowd. For more 
information, write for the free brochure: 
Killington Skiers' Guide, Killington Rd., 
Killington, Vt. 05751. 

®Vertical descent, 3060 feet, with north- 
ern, northeastern, and southern ex- 



























Skiing... Pure and S 


imple 











Pure Skiing. over the 
years, our top priority at Wildcat 
has been to preserve the spirit of 
pure skiing. It is a difference as 
Clear as the spectacular view from 
‘our 4000 foot summit. 7 

Here you'll never ski past “trailside 
lodging facilities.” Instead, you'll ski 
trails meant solely for skiing; 2100 
vertical feet that will bring out the 
best in everyone. You'll feel the free- 
dom of gliding alone with the moun- 
tain and the snow, deep in the heart 
of the White Mountain National 
Forest. 

No other skiing experience in the 
East even comes close. 


No matter how 

you ski, you can 

ski Wildcat. Surprise! Apart 
from our classic expert terrain, you'll 
also find one of New England's best 
beginner areas — served by its own 
triple chairlift. We isolated our Snow- 
cat slope completely from advanced 
trails, and left plenty of wide open 
spaces for learning. The only people 
on this slope are beginners, so you 
can relax and enjoy your skiing. 


Simple 


When 


was the last time you saw big 
mountain skiing like this — at 
small mountain prices like these? 





Saturdays & 
Holiday Periods* 


Sundays & 
Weekdays 





Adult 


All day, $90) 
all chairs 


All day. 5] 7" 
all chairs : 





Junior 


All day, 3] 4 
all chairs 


All day. $19’ 
all chairs 





Novice 
Snowcat 
Chair 








x 510 


All day $10 








*December 26, 1985-January 1, 1986 and 
February 15-17, 1986. 
+Add $3.00 for Gondola. 








ers! 


On Wednesdays, two people can ski 
all lifts all day for just $20. 








Come ski the big mountain in the 
Mount Washington Valley. Schuss, 
stem turn or snowplow — but don't 
miss Wildcat this winter! 








In the White Mountain National Forest 
Route 16, Jackson, NH 03846 

Call 603-466-3326 for information 

and lodging. For snow reports in NH, 
call TOLL FREE 1-800-552-8952. 
Outside NH, call 1-617-247-1313. 











new england 








Weekend lift rates are $22 for adults and 
$15 for children under 16. Weekdays, 
$20 for adults, $14 for children, and $12 
for senior citizens. Lodging for 2000 in 
the region. Driving time from Boston is 
three and one half hours. Open from 
December through mid-April. 

Magic Mountain, Londonderry, (802) 
824-5566. Magic has packages for all 
types of budgets and abilities, ski rentals 
and lessons, a Cafeteria, deli, two 
lounges, and a nursery. There are now 
17 condominiums for slopeside lodging. 
@Vertical descent, 1600 feet, with north- 
ern and northwestern exposures. Three 
double chairs, one T-bar, and a mini-lift 
serve 22 trails over 28 miles and four 
slopes over 110 acres. Snowmaking over 
70 percent of the area, top to bottom. No 
night skiing. Weekend lift rates are $24 
for adults and $12 for children under 12. 
Weekdays, $17 and $9. Rates are 
subject to change. Lodging for 350 at 
the mountain, and accommodations for 
1000 in the region. Driving time from 
Boston is three hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 

Mount Ascutney, Brownsville, (802) 
484-7711. Ascutney is opening a 220- 
room condominium hotel with a sports 
and fitness center this season. The area 
offers a variety of family ski packages. 
Weekends start at $115 per person, and 
include lift tickets and lessons, Midweek 
packages start at $225 for five days. The 
area also has a ski school, SkiWee 
programs, a ski shop, rentals for downhill 
and touring, Nastar racing programs on 
weekends, a lounge and restaurant with 
live entertainment on weekends, and a 
nursery. There are also 20 km of 
maintained touring trails. Area-use fee is 


®Vertical descent, 1530 feet, with a 
northwestern exposure. Two triple chairs 
and two double chairs serve 31 trails and 
slopes. Snowmaking over 60 percent of 
the area. Weekend lift rates are $21 for 
adults and $14 for children under 14. 
Weekdays, $16 and $12. Lodging for 750 
in the area, and slopeside con- 
dominiums are available for weekends, 
weeks, or the whole season. Lodging 
information for the area is available at the 
base lodge. Driving time from Boston is 
two-and-one-half hours. Open from De- 
cember through April. 

Mount Snow, West Dover, (802) 
464-3333, or -8501 for lodging, or -2151 
for snow reports. The new vacation 


center at Mt. Snow includes a large 
rental shop and a nursery that accepts 
infants. Also new are the slopeside 
condominiums. The area offers a ski 
school, racing programs, a ski-learning 
area for children, cafeterias, a restau- 
rant, and a lounge. A new feature is the 
‘Introduce a Friend to Skiing'’ weekend 
— and get a free day of skiing in return. 
®Vertical descent, 1700 feet, with east- 
ern, northeastern, northern, and south- 
ern exposures. One skis-on gondola, five 
triple chairs, six double chairs, and one 
children’s rope serve 26 miles of trails 
and slopes over 310 acres. Snowmaking 
over 80 percent of the area. No night 
skiing. Weekend lift rates are $28 for 
adults and $15 for children under 12. 


Weekdays, $26 and $14. Lodging for 
3500 in the area. Driving time from 
Boston is two and a half to three hours. 
ni from early November through early 
jay. 

Okemo, Ludiow, (802) 228-4041, or 
-5222 for snow reports. Okemo will be 
able to make snow twice as fast as last 
season, and will be introducing a new 
quad lift. The area has good inter- 
mediate skiing, ski lessons arid rentals, 
Nastar facilities, a restaurant and lounge, 
a nursery, and midweek packages. A 
new hotel and condominiums now grace 
the slopes. There are touring trails 
available nearby. 

®Vertical descent, 2150 feet, with east- 
ern and northeastern exposures. One 


quad lift, two triple chairs, three double 
chairs and two pomas serve 58 trails and 
slopes. Snowmaking over 60 percent of 
the area. No night skiing. Weekend lift 
rates are $28 for adults and $19.50 for 
children under 12. Weekdays, $25 and 
$18. Lodging for 1500 in the area. Driving 
time from Boston is three hours. Open 
from mid-November through mid-April. 
Pico, Rutland, (802) 775-4345, or -1927 
for lodging. Glade skiing is available 
here, along with ski lessons and rentals, 
racing programs, Nastar facilities, a 
lounge, a restaurant with nightly enter- 
tainment, and a nursery. 

Vertical descent, 1967 feet, with a 
northern exposure. Two triple chairs, five 
double chairs, one T-bar, and one poma 





serve 30 trails and six slopes in four 


linked complexes. Snowmaking over 60 
percent of the area. No night skiing. Lift 
rates are $25 for adults and $15 for 
children under 14. Lodging for 3500 
within 20 minutes. Driving time from 
Boston is three hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through May 1. 

’ Notch, Jeffersonville, (802) 
644-8851. Smugglers’ consists of three 
interconnected mountains and _ lifts 
located on the north side of Stowe. The 
area features a conference center, an 
indoor pool, Scandinavian spa and hot 
tub, Nastar facilities, ski rentals and 
lessons, nursery, indoor tennis courts 
and an array of dining facilities. A new 
beginner area on Morse Mountain in- 








CENTRAL MASS SPORT TOURS 


WINTER SCHEDULE 





* nightly parties 


SKI THE WEST 

"86 

Jackson Hole, © 

Steamboat, Lake 

Tahoe, Vail and 

Snowbird 

* Round tip air, 
transfers 

* Accommodations 

¢ Lift passes 

















SKI WHISTLER, | SKI 
BRITISH SUGARLOAF/ 
COLUMBIA, USA MAINE 
CANADA * Round trip 
¢ Round trip air, transportaions 
transfers «2 nights 
3-day lift ticket accommodations 
 5-night ¢ Slopeside condos 
accommodations « 2-day lift pass 


¢ Exclusive Rocket 
Coach buses feature 
2 lounge areas with 
plush couches, 2 
state-of-the-art 
audio/video stereo 
centers, VCR library, 
refrigerator, 
microwave, wine 
rack and dinette, 
plus comfortable, 
roomy bunks. 


A suparcatiuse 








this weekend 


dd OLYMPIC AUTHORITY 








SKI LAKE SKI SKI MONT- 
PLACID, NEW KILLINGTON, SAINT-ANNE’S, 
YORK VERMONT QUEBEC 

¢ Round trip ¢ Round trip ¢ Round trip 
transportation e 2-night’s transportation 

 2-night accomodations « Accomodations 
accommodation « Lift ticket * Lift tickets 

¢ Lift ticket ¢ Weekend partying 

plus World Cup 4 illington ¢ Premier ski area 30 

Bobsled Competiton minutes outside 


Quebec City 





GUEREG 





If you want to put on 
a ski trip of your own, 
contact us. One free 
trip with every 18 
paid guests! 


CALL 537-1962 
































College students with 

valid ID’s are eligible 

for Okemo’s Special College Discount 
at the Okemo Mountain Lodge. Con- 
dominiums surrounding the Base 
Area feature full kitchens, fireplaces, 
telephones and cable color TV. Ski-in, 


ski-out accomodations conveniently 
located to all mountain facilities. 


Okemo Mountain 


‘6S 2 te ts OS 


Half~price skiing 
Fla @) <a00le 

makes twice 

as much cents. 


Half-price discount on 
lift tickets mid-week 


lesser discounts weekends and 
Holiday periods 12/25/85-1/1/86, 
2/15- 2/21/85. 

Okemo has: 

¢ 58 trails and slopes 

¢ Has the fourth highest vertical drop 
in Vermont 

¢ Has eight major lifts including a 
new 4-passenger chairlift. 


a au ogee Half-price skiing is 
* Lovers over o OF 1S SKiabie ° 
terrain with snowmaking. twice the fun. 


Receives an annual snowfall of over Write or call for more information: 

12 feet. Lodging Service 802-228-5571 
Is the only Eastern ski resort with .Snow Reports 802-228-5222 
a major town at its base. General Information 802-228-4041 


Has a 4% mile novice trail from the 

summit. 

Has two of the steepest gladed areas 

in the Northeast. O 


RFD 1, Box CA, Ludlow, Vermont 05149 





























ski BY 


At pment Gunstock Mtn., with snow- 
miles of maintained X-C trails. 


SNOW 


In abundance for winter sports activi- 
ties, skating, sleighrides and ski school. 





Steomeaa” ||| STAY Ae 
DAILY. In new luxury 2 or 3-Bed. townhouses. 
Fully fumished, fireplace & color TV. 
Youral the 4 of 
pgpenicrats AE SAVE 
* Qpan Deby Ext Des. Ae On ny apse tan be : 
Cosme viel! ws at Booth WI of the Mew Engterc sa0rnight nog dang wi Seroeady (Be (2-Bed). 





||| Samosct. 





AT WINNIPESAUKEE 
Gilford, New Hai 03246. Call 
603-293-8068 for reservations. 





























- Ad . 
me 
In seventeen years. OPERATION SKI LIFT has lifted 
over 100.000 New England youth and agencies to New 
England ski slopes. Our programs in downhill & cross 
country skiing are teaching youth ages 12 - 17 to conquer 
mountains while experiencing the thrill of a downhill run. 


Over 150 volunteers say YES to GIVE YOUTH A 
CHANCE 


% 
# 


Join us at the Boston Ski & Travel Show. Or visit the 
YES Ski & Bike Shop. 180 Mass. Ave.. Boston. 267- 
5877 


GIVE YOUTH A CHANCE 


BE A YES VOLUNTEER 























Even the experts can't tell 


the difference between 


Deer Valley and St. Moritz. 


Deer Valley, Utah is unquestionably the best skiing this 
side of the Alps. 

Unspoiled. Uncrowded. Uncommonly civilized. For 
the discriminating f¢w who can afford the finer things in life. 

Here you'll find immaculately groomed slopes. The 
world-famous Stein Eriksen Lodge. Superb restaurants re- 
viewed in Gourmet and Town and Country. And luxurious 
trailside condominiums. 

Fresh Pond Travel is proud to represent the resort in this 
area. And we have assembled a number of packages that will 
have you skiing just hours after leaving Boston. 

For more information, please call 661-9200. 
Take it from an expert—after Deer Valley, 
it’s all downhill : 
DEER VALLEY 


AT PARK CITY * UTAH 
Unspoiled. Uncrowded. Uncommonly civilized. 





Fresh Pond Travel 


When you're going places. 


cludes an easy-to-use handle tow and 
novice terrain. The area offers 
a‘‘Club Smugglers” ski week, a five-day 
midweek package deal that includes 
lodging, lifts, lessons, tennis and ac- 
tivities, and touring trails, for $295 per 
person. A weekend package is $135 per 
person. Also, there are 23 miles of 
maintained touring trails. Area-use fee is 
$12 for adults, $8 for children. 
®Vertical descent, 2610 feet, with north- 
ern and northwestern exposures. Four 
double chairs and one handle tow serve 
41 trails on three mountains. Snow- 
making on all three mountains. No night 
skiing. Lift rates are $28 for adults and 
$17 for children under 14. Lodging for 
1800 in the area. Driving time from 
Boston is four hours. Open from 
Thanksgiving through Easter. 
Stowe, (Mt. Mansfield/Spruce Peak), 
Stowe, (802) 253-7311, or -7321 for 
lodging. Stowe's terrain ranges from the 
expert “Front Four" runs on Mt. Mans- 
field to the gentler trails on Spruce Peak. 
There are rental and repair shops, a day 
care center, a ski school with 50 
instructors, and children’s programs. 
Special events this year include a 
“Stowefest’"’ on Novemeber 30 and 
December 1, when the use of equipment 
from 21 different manufacturers comes 
free with a lift ticket. The Winter Carnival 
is scheduled for January 17 through 26. 
There are lodges for all tastes and 
budgets. Vermont Transit runs direct 
buses to Stowe. There are 100 km of 
touring trails. See listing in the touring 
category. 
®Vertical descent, 2350 feet, with north- 
eastern and southeastern exposures. A 
four-passenger gondola, one triple chair, 
seven double chairs, and one single 








489 Cor esd Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138 6619200 





chair serve 44 trails and slopes. Snow- 


making over 58 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Lift rates are $28 for adults 
and $14 for children under 12. Two-day 
package, $50 and $27. Other packages 
are available. Lodging for 6000 in the 
region. Driving time from Boston is about 
three and a half hours. Open from 
November through April. 

Stratton Ski and Summer Resort, 
Stratton, (802) 297-2200, or (toll-free) 
(800) 222-1300 for lodging. Stratton is a 
full resort, complete with a sports center 
that features an indoor pool and tennis 
courts, racquetball, pro shop, restaurant 
and lounge, Nautilus equipment, 
Jacuzzi, and a steam room. There's also 
ice skating. A new lift for beginners, a ski 
school for all ages, Nastar facilities, and 
a nursery are available. A special lift-and- 

lesson ski week includes racing, parties, 


adult to ski and stay free. There are over 
20 miles of maintained touring trails, with 
instruction and rentals available. Cail the 
Stratton Mountain Touring Center, (802) 
297-1880 or -2200. 

Vertical descent, 1900 feet, with a 
northern exposure. A new quad chair, 
one triple chair, and eight double chairs 
serve 57 trails over 340 acres. Snow- 
making over 62 percent of the area. No 
night skiing. Lift rates are $27 for adults 
and $15 for children under 12. Various 
packages are available. Lodging for 
3000 in the area. Driving time from 
Boston is three hours. Open from 
November 9 through May 1 

Sugarbush Valley and 

North, Sugarbush Valley, (802) 
583-2381, or (toll-free) (800) 451-5030 for 
lodging. The area includes two separate 
mountains, and one lift ticket is valid for 
both. Shuttle buses connect the two 









areas. The rest of the mountain features . 
Nastar and a complete sports center. 
Touring trails are available nearby. 
®Vertical descent, 2600 feet, with north- 
eastern, eastern, and southeastern ex- 


area, i 

and three quarters hours. Open from 
November through May. 

Suicide Six, Woodstock, (802) 


Vermont Free" package consists of free 
lift tickets and ski rentals. For evenings, 
there's the town nightlife or horse-drawn 
sleigh rides to the top of Mt. Tom (now 
permanently closed to skiing). There is 
also platform tennis. The nearby Woods- 
tock Ski Touring Center offers extensive 
cross-country trails. See listing in the 
touring category. 

®Vertical descent, 600 feet, with an 
eastern exposure. Two. double chairs 
and one J-bar serve 18 trails and slopes. 
Snowmaking over 65 percent of the area. 
No night skiing. Weekend lift rates are 
$17.50 for adults and $14.75 for children 
under 15. Weekdays, $13.50 and $11.50. 
Use of the J-bar at the beginner area is 
free. Rates are subject to change. 
Lodging for 600 in the area. Driving time 
from Boston is three hours. Open from 
December through April. 

































PARKWAY CYCLES 






Get rid of 
your snow shovel. 


If you're tired of clearing snow with shovel power, 
try horsepower. Honda’s 7HP snowblower is self-propelled 
and comes with tracks or wheels. It’s powerful enough to 
cut through snow that’s days old as well as freshly fallen 
snow, and throw it 39 feet. And with three forward speeds 

and reverse, Honda’s snowblower lets 
. you work at your own pace. 



































Complete line of Honda Snowblowers in stock 


! anda quality and dependability. 


Also Honda Portable Generators — 
Don’t get caught with your lights out! 





1865 Revere Beach Parkway —  -¥ 
cle ‘Equipment 

Open Everett ; 

ossa 389-6998 cossme tsa Honda 


For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating the unit. 
©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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DIMENSIA 


is the world’s most advance 
audio/video system. 






















































































Dimensia Command 
Center provides direct push-button 
control of Dimensia components 
from your easy chair. Included with 
Monitor-Receiver which acts as sys- 
tem’s central switching intelligence. 


2 


to amplifier. 


SystemLink is Dimensia’s 
unique interconnect system. Allows 
you to connect most components in 
“daisy chain” fashion as shown above 
instead of running all connections 


Monitor features input/output jacks 
which link all compatible devices. 
You can access several audio/ 

video devices remotely, and Monitor's 
“intelligence” will do the rest. 


Rear jack Panel on 











On-Screen Displays 


make operation easy. These color- 

coded displays enable you to check 
the status of any system component 
and even prompt you when further 


instructions are needed. 


Totally interactive. And one remote controls it all. 


26” diagonal “intelligent” 
Monitor-Receiver 
Square-corner picture. Full 
Spectrum chassis processes 
100% of audio/video signal. 
Three video and three RF 
inputs with cable loop-thru. 
Ready for stereo telecasts— 
no adapters needed. 


Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 
Record both sides without 
turning cassette over. 15- 
band programmable search. 
Dolby? “B” and “C”’ noise- 
reduction, metal capability. 


tTM Dolby Laboratories 


VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette 
Recorder 


Delivers stereo sound that 
approaches digital quality. 
Five video heads, two audio 
heads. Remote programming. 
Choice of table or convert- 
ible models. 


t Audio Disc Player 
Advanced laser design. Ran- 
dom access programming 
with index search, on-screen 
display. 


Integrated Stereo 
State-of-the-art electronics 
with simultaneous record/ 
playback capability. Choice 
of 100 or 50 watts per 
channel (RMS rating, into 8 
ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, with less 
than 0.05%, T.H.D.) 


Programmable Linear 
Tracking Turntable 
Select up to 8 bands, 15 
different programs. Front 
loading. 





Dual 10-Band Graphic 
ualizer 


Works with amplifier to give 
you precision control of 
entire frequency spectrum. 


AM/FM Stereo Tuner 
Includes quartz-synthesized 
tuning, fluorescent signal 


strength indicators, 16 station 
re-sets for remote selection 


in any order. 


Ask about special Dimensia offers 


SAVE 


Ask About Special Dimensia 
Offers And Save — 
See Your Local RCA Dealer For Details 


3-Way Speaker System 

Air suspension design. Fre- 
quency range: 35-20,000 Hz. 
Speaker stands optional, 
extra. 


Also available: 

40” diagonal Projection 
Monitor-Receiver. 50-watt 
AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
(RMS rating per channel, 
into 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz, 
with less than 0.05% T.H.D.), 
Top-Loading Linear Tracking 
Turntable. 


The leader in home video 





WHO-0-S AFRAID 
OF THE SAT? 


NOT OUR Phi Beta KAPLAN 
Students 


COMPARE 
BEFORE YOU PREPARE ! 


NOW AVAILABLE! A 2-hour diagnostic test with computer analysis and personalized study plan. The $30 fee for this 
service will be applied towards tuition of those registering for the complete SAT program. 


Classes scheduled in suburban locations 
throughout Massachusetts. Call the center 
nearest you for details. 


AMHERST (413) 549-5780 NEWTON CENTRE (617) 244-2202 OCI 
PROVIDENCE (401) 273-6630 DON'T COMPETE WITH 


BOSTON (617) 482-7420 
CAMBRIDGE (617) 661-6955 WORCESTER (617) 756-9060 A KAPLAN STUDENT—BE ONE 





